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Our Greatest Year 


HE current season is breaking all records 

for growth in The Christian Century cir- 
culation. We are on the way to an actual 
doubling of our subscription list. It now ap- 
pears probable that if our present readers take 
advantage of the wide public interest in the 
series of articles on 


THE FUTURE OF THE DENOMINATIONS 


and bring The Christian Century to the at- 
tention of their friends, the season will not 
close before the subscription list has been fully 


doubled. 
Now—This Week 


is the time to begin. When the discussion of 
the vital issues now confronting the church is 
once under way your non-subscribing friends 
will not forgive you for not calling their at- 
tention to it at its beginning. This discussion 
will without doubt be the outstanding feature 
of the next twelve months in America’s relig- 
ious journalism. Take advantage of the book 
offer in the attached coupon. The book may 
be sent either to yourself or to the new 


subscriber. THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
Subscription Department 








For xt subscribers on Fill out one of these coupons. Mail today. Addresses outside U. S. must provide for extra postage. 


The Christian Century, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


The Rejuvenation will go far as a proof of their doctrine. The 


Christ of all 








of the Quakers 
UAKER stock has gone up amazingly in recent 
years. A handful of religious people whose princi- 

ples and tenets are hardly known in evangelical cir- 

les, save as they are criticized at times for a lack of 
interest in the ceremonies connected wtih baptism and the 
Lord’s 
vilized world. While evangelical organizations have been 
holding conventions and passing resolutions, that denomi- 
nation which is perhaps the most deficient in organization, 
has carried on an amazing work of administration in 
Behind the lines in France the children of France 
ere cared for for a 


urope. 


season. When the armistice was 
declared the workers sought entrance into Germany as 
quickly as possible and for two years they have been 
feeding the under-nourished children of our former ene- 
mies. In so doing they have carried out the injunction ot 


The 
Christian 


religion, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” 
hatred of Germany has been modified by this 
ministry. The boys of Germany learned to substitute: 
“Have you been OQuakered?” for “Have you had break- 
fast?’ And now after a thousand tons of foodstuffs have 
een doled out to the most needy, the work is being closed 
up that the still 


duties. The dying thousands of Russia call to the Quakers, 


workers may go on to more arduous 


and men and women who in Germany faced hard work 
only will go on to a field where there is added the hazards 
f typhus and other diseases. Meanwhile in this country 
a great many people want to know what kind of a religion 
it is that produces results such as these. Perhaps a closer 


acquaintance with the Friends in America will disclose 


that they have their faults like all of the rest of us, but 
the performance of so essentially Christlike a ministry 


supper, have made an impress upon the entire . 


the churches has laid down but one test: “By their fruits 


ve shall know them.’ 
What Sectarianism 
Costs in Alaska 
HUNDRED theusand dollars a vear was for 
poured icto Alaska by one of our leading Protestant 
This 


shifty transient population which has never been over 


a while 


denominations. money was being spent upon a 
sixty thousand, and which is now 38,000, At Seward there 
had been a single struggling Methodist church in a shack, 
henetit of 


\laska, 
He bought property 


The Disciples leaders felt they must have the 
the romance with which the public mind invested 


<o they sent a missionary to Seward. 


when his equipment was more than matched by new 


Methodist equipment paid for out of home mission funds 


for the most part. Alaska people have money, and they 


went far beyond their quota on war causes, but they have 


for vears been educated to believe that their religion will 


~ 


be paid for by the home mission societies. Cut-throat 


denominational competition has piled up real investments 
in town after town. Ministers are sent out who return 
in a little while to report the futility of their enterprise. 
These are replaced by others, for the exploitation of 
Alaska has made a good talking point for the societies. 
The conscientious element among the Alaska missionaries 
are demanding two things of the home missionary societies 


hey 


of America. In the first place t ask for some federa- 
tion of religious work that will protect the missionary in 
his field while he builds up a difficult work. The Home 
Missions Council now has a committee at work on an 
agreement that would create something like the United 


Church of Alaska. If this agreement is signed, it will 
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help to wipe out an abuse and a scandal. In the second 
place these missionaries are asking for a program of honor 
in home mission propaganda. Money raised for Alaska 
should be spent there. Instead of using a romantic word 
as a cloak for raising funds for a wide variety of enter- 
prises, strict fidelity to trust should be observed. Foreign 
mission enterprises have had the advantage of a glamour 
of romance arising from distance and strange customs. 
The home secretaries have seen in Indian work, work in 
‘Alaska and immigrant work a money-getting propaganda. 


Dr. James Moffatt 
to Visit America 
R. JAMES MOFFATT, of the University of Glas- 
gow, whose translation of the New Testament has 
become almost a standard among us, and whose lectures 
on “The Approach to the New Testament” have just been 
published, is to arrive in America early in April for an 
extended visit. He is one of the most distinguished scholars 


of Great 


sritain, and will be everywhere welcomed, his 
fame having run ahead of him from end to end of the 
land. It is understood that he has completed a transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, as a companion to his version 
of the New Testament, which will put the religious world 
under further obligation to him; doubly so because his 
translations are also interpretations. The men of Scot- 
land, almost more than the men of any other land, seem 
able to face all the results of scientific study, and yet 
keep their piety; and therein they are examples to their 
brethren everywhere. 


heir British brethren 


Americans have much to learn from 
as to liberty and thoroughness in 
theological thinking; as our British friends have some- 


thing to learn from us in the 


organization of Christian 


enterprise. 


Community Religion 
In Lenten Time 


M JRE and more it is becoming the custom, especially 
in eastern cities, to 


organize united community 
Lenten services, in the effort to deepen the religious life 
of the community, regardless of sect. Generally the serv- 
ices are held in a centrally located down-town church or 
theater, and more often than otherwise distinguished 
preachers and leaders are invited to discuss the problems 
of the moral and spiritual life, both personal and com- 
munal. It is significant that the tendency is toward more 
inclusiveness, and a great Jewish preacher like Rabbi Wise 
is much in request for such services. Sectarianism of any 
kind is taboo; differences are forgotten, and the emphasis 
is laid on things universa!, vital, and that have to do with 
the highest life which all are seeking. 
token of the times and a good omen. 


Surely this is a 
If our sectarianism 
is taboo in Lent, time will make it so, more and more, all 
the vear through, as religion finds communal interpreta- 
tion and expression. It also suggests the possibility of 
having a number of preachers at large, who might be in- 
terdenominationally employed—men of ability and power 
and fame—to devote themselves to this larger ministry. 
Our leading preachers cannot meet such demands without 
neglect of their own churches, or overtaxing their strength; 
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but a few outstanding men dedicated to such service would 
be a blessing to all the churches. 


“The Gentle Art of 
Spilling the Beans” 

NE of the joys of living in New England is the 

privilege of reading the editorials of “Uncle Dudley,” 
in the Boston Daily Globe. Who Uncle Dudley may be 
no one knows; perhaps he is not one man, but many, 
Anyway, his editorials are nothing short of events, and 
are followed with eagerness by a multitude of readers. He 
thinks that the best thing Mr. Wilson did at Paris was to 
teach the world the gentle art of spilling the beans; that 
is, the art of speaking to the people over the heads of 
the diplomats—in short, letting the cat out of the bag. 
Others have learned the lesson, as witness the publication 
of the famous telegram by Mr. Montague, of the British 
cabinet, which cost him his job, but which let light into 
the dark processes going on in respect to India. The 
people have been flimflammed so much that they rejoice 
when some man is brave enough to spill the beans of secret 
diplomacy, and so de-bamboozle the benighted public as to 
what is really going on behind the scenes. This new art 
of government by upsetting the beanpot of facts not hitherto 
known might have been followed to advantage by the 
Washington conference, avoiding much suspicion of hidden 
deals and understandings not made explicit in the pub- 
lished documents. It is also to be commended to church 
boards and other agencies of secret diplomacy in affairs 
ecclesiastical. Blessed be the man who spills the beans! 
Building the Church 
by Education 

ORACE BUSHNELL was the first voice in the 
H evangelical church to call us back from the false 
assumptions of an out-grown Calvinism. In New Eng- 
land up te his time, thousands of men who were Christian 
in faith and life had never joined the church for lack of 
» “clear call’ The Christian experience included a vivid 
experience of sin, and a clear call of God to repentance. 
Only the neurotic and the mystic could qualify in some 
churches. The sane and educational program of Christian 
nurture advocated by Horace Bushnell carried us farther 
back than the historic Episcopal, Lutheran and Catholic 
He led all the way back to the New Testa- 
ment where the Master himself preferred to be called a 
teacher, and whose chief work had been to train other 
During the past five years the denominational 
growth of many religious denominations came to a halt. 
Read the church statistics with care, and you will learn 
that the denominations that had most depended upon mass 
evangelism and mob psychology were the very ones that 
suffered most. Baptists, Disciples, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians all registered losses for a season. The Metho- 
dists have been known for the success of their mass evan- 
They analyzed their successes and failures 
long before the other denominations of similar tradition 
began to do so. The money of Methodism is at this hour 
being withheld largely from the old-time revivalism, and 
Both at Boston 


churches. 


teachers. 


gelism. 


is being put into religious education. 
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University and Northwestern University large depart- 
menst of religious education have been created. The 
Methodist church cannot accept further losses through 
wrong methods. Henceforth she will teach her young the 
essentials of her faith. A whole series of new booklets 
and manuals is being turned out by the Methodist Book 
Concern for this purpose. In the end the success of the 
Methodist church with the new methods will force all 
ther evangelical bodies to a similar reform. New Eng- 
land Calvinism is dead. Its place will be taken not by 
Arminianism or some other theology, but by a fresh inter- 
est in New Testament methods and points of view. 


Robert Browning: 
Poet of Adventure 
IR ERNEST SHACKLETON, whose brave spirit 
passed to the great adventure while he was seeking to 
explore the hidden mysteries of the far south seas, was a 
lifelong lover of Browning. When a lad in his tecris he 
came upon a volume of selections from the poet, and 
thereafter, to the end, he was a reader of his poetry, always 
carrying a copy of his works with him. Asked, shortly be- 
fore he sailed on his voyage, what Browning had taught 
im during the years, he replied in words worthy of re- 
membrance, summing up the gospel of the poet: “I tell 
you what I find in Browning—a consistent, a spontaneous 
timism. He never wobbles. You never catch him doubt- 
ig a purpose in creation or quailing before the infinite. 
he bigger the universe, the more he likes it. He can’t 
feel at home in the longitude and latitude of finity. There 
sno parlor skepticism in his soul. His spirit goes up with 
mething more than confidence to meet the mountain- 
rags and the stars. He loves greatness and vastness. It’s 
the Whole he is after, and the part can’t trouble him. If 
he looks at doubt it is to smile—never to sigh. No poet 
ever met the riddle of the universe with a more radiant 
answer. He knows what the universe expects of a man— 
irage, endurance, faith—faith in the goodness of ex- 
ence. That’s his answer to the riddle.” 


Infidelity in 
the Colleges 
EACTIONARY religious leaders are telling us that 


our Christian colleges are making infidels. The 
eaching of modern science and history is said to be tearing 
wn the structure of the ages. Once the process was 
lescribed as “blasting at the Rock of Ages.” Now the 
nservatives are less confident. The present-day con- 
servative feels that the Rock of Ages has had great chunks 
wn out of it. More careful observers of religion in 
the colleges think that the faith of the young people is 
less endangered by intelligent professors than it is by 
ignorant preachers. the young life of 
\merica is as well churched as are our college young 
Go from the college town to the factory town 


No section of 


people 
peupie, 
where the most rigid orthodoxy often prevails in the pulpit 
and you will find only a handful of young people in the 


hurch services. These voung people are not alienated 
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from the church by heresy. They have been scandalized 
by false teaching that has long gone under the name of 
orthodoxy. The evidence that the colleges have a virile 
religious life is seen in the enlistment of large numbers of 
young people for Christian work, particularly for that 
Christian work which commands the 
amount of sacrifice, the work on the foreign field. The 


kind of largest 
very schools which have been held up as the supreme ex- 
amples of heresy in orthodox circles have often the finest 
list of missionary volunteers. Where can a man go in 
America to discover a larger group of volunteers than at 
In many of the 
state universities where science goes its daily way without 
wearing any theological blinders, young people are pledg- 
ing themselves in significant numbers to the task of world 
redemption. 


the University of Chicago for instance? 


The virility of the Christian associations and 
many other smaller student organizations with religious 
values tells the story of faith in college circles. There 
have always been infidels in our colleges. Once they were 


in a vast majority. Today they are a small minority. 


Curing Heresy 
By Starvation 

N many sections of this country, American citizens are 

refusing to contribute to Russian relief on the ground 
that Russia deserves her sorrows on account of her radi- 
calism. It does not require much to induce a selfish man 
to withhold his money from any cause. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover in putting the ban on some of our effective relief 
agencies has helped to dry up our trickling stream of 
benevolence. In many sections of the country we hear 
of Russian relief meetings which have fallen under the 
ban of the “best citizens.” A prominent clubwoman 
writes to Washington and learns that certain organizations 
are not approved by the government, not because they do 
not actually relieve the famine, but because they are sup- 
posed to have symapthy with bolshevism—a charge un- 
supported by evidence in most cases. Ministers absent 
themselves from these meetings and their churches will 
live through the year when the world’s greatest catastro- 
phe is taking place without contributing a cent. These 
have been made silent by fear of a new kind of heresy in 
church circles, economic heresy—the very sort of heresy 
by the way of which the early Christian church was for 
Some important facts are to be kept 
in mind in these days when our people withhold their 


a while accused. 
money while millions die. A great majority of Russians 
neither know nor care anything about the intellectual 
theories of Lenin and Trotzky. They are simple peasant 
people who accept whatever government there is as an 
act of God. Least of all are several million starving 
children responsible for the Russian government. The 
bolshevist leaders are not the people whose famine we are 
asked to relieve. It should be further remembered that 
when our Lord said, “I was hungry and ye gave me no 
meat,” he gave no encouragement to withhold food from 
hungry people who were heretical. Misled by short- 
sighted leaders, America is today in a mood to play poli- 
tics with its famine relief funds. In so doing it is sup- 
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porting one o1 the major contentions of the bolshevists 
that there can be no friendship between capital and labor. 
The Christian Jeader denies this contention. 


The Indwelling Christ 


HE experience of St. Paul, as recorded in the epis- 


tles to the Galatians and the Colossians, was a 
“Ye shall know 
the Spirit of Truth; for he dwelleth with you, and shall 


be in you.” 


realization of the words of Jesus: 


Each epistle supplements the other, as setting 
forth two aspects of the same truth: the discovery and 
interpretation of the indwelling Christ—since he identifies 
the ‘living Christ with the holy Spirit. They are the 
answer of the greatest preacher of our faith to the question: 
What think ye of Christ? 
innermost life? 


What does he mean to the 
What does he reveal as to the universe 
in which we must find our duty and our destiny? 

The key to both epistles is the realization of Christ 
within, and the discovery in him and through him, as 
Coleridge would say, of “the very truth of all true being, 
and the very being of all enduring truth.” There are those 
in our day who ask the question: Did humanity in Jesus 
rise to the conscious dignity of divine sonship, or did 
divinity descend in fatherly love to draw humanity up- 
ward? As well ask whether the flower rises to meet the 
St. Paul did 


-nough for him was the union 


sun, or the sun descends to meet the flower. 
not ask such a question. 
of the human and the divine; enough for him the unveiling 
of God in all, over all, through all. No one ever sought 
more passionately to realize the highest life, counting all 
things as refuse that he might win Christ and be found 
in him, 

lf in the epistle to the Galatians we learn of the indwell- 
ing Christ, in the enistle to the Colossians we are shown 
the cosmic Christ. Let us take the first truth first, as St. 
Paul did, so that we may find a clue to the meaning of 
the world by what is true and everlasting in ourselves. 
There are allusions in both epistles to the mystery reli- 
gions in the midst ot which the apostle was working, and 
lor 


ample, he thinks of Christian experience as an initiation 


he makes use of imagery suggested by them. ex- 


As in 
the House of the Hidden Place men learned a mystery, 


into a secret long hidden, but at last, made known. 


so in Christ the apostle learned the meaning of life as it 
arises within and without. In the light of Christ, as the 
ternal Reason shining within, he passed into a lighted 
universe, in which the dark forces of nature which appal 
and affright were seen to be held together by the same 


What 


means, what obligations it imposes and what prom- 


spirit which Feld his own life together. this in- 


sight 
ises it offers, he taxes the resources of his speech to 
expound. 

John Bunyan tells how one day there fell into his hand— 
or, as he was wont to say, God cast into his hand—a book 
It was the 
by Martin Luther. In its tat- 
tered pages the tinker found, to his surprise, his own 
innei 


so old that it was ready to fall to pieces. 
“Comment on Galatians,” 


tragedy interpreted in a startling manner, as if 
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some one had opene’! the door of his heart and looked jy, 
Thereafter, next to the Bible, Bunyan loved “this boo} 
of Martin Luther upon the Galatians” before all the books 
le had ever seen. Again and again he read that tattere 
eld book, and always with the delight of a man who hag 
found a fellow-pilgrim who knew the road he had jour. 
neyed, the denth of his despair and the joy of his de. 
liverance. It was while listening to the reading of ap. 
other book by the same Martin Luther—his preface tp 
Romans—in the old Aldersgate Chapel, in London, tha 
Wesley felt his “strange warming of the heart,” and there 
was kindled a white flame which ran from heart to hear 
all over the island, saving England from a revolution, 
What overjoved Wesley, as it did Bunyan and St. Paul, 
was the discovery of the indwelling Christ; the sense of 
sonship to God, of an overflowing fatherly love wing 
Wesley 
tells us that hitherto he had served God as a slave, ab- 


washed the herrt clean of sin and made life new. 


iectly and in fear, with scrupulous care for form and 
He feared God, he feared death, he had 
always a restless sense of insecurity. 


punctuality. 

He had no inner 
But after the won 
vier of that night in May, he served God as a son, happy 


serenity, no joy in following Christ. 


albeit, not 
less scrupulously diligent in “the practice of salvation.” 


and free, with a new joy and a new power 


‘On that evening in May it pleased God to reveal his son 
in Wesley, and it gave a new date to the history of faith 
Suddenly, “about a quarter before nine,” an old inner 
discord gave way to harmony, serenity, and a sense of 
power, as the lower, weaker, shadow self yielded to the 
Divine within. 

Whether this discovery come swiftiy as a trophy of 
tragic struggle, or slowly as the fruit of quiet growth, it 
is rightly described in the Bible as a new birth, a new 
creation, a resurrection. Whitman called it the heavenly 
death—the death, that is, of all that is unheavenly with 
‘n us, and the advent of a brave, brotherly heart that be- 
lieves in the good and follows it with joy. It is the great 
Naturally, the very fact that it 
Too often 
one type of experience has been made the test, and many 


day of the Feast of Life. 


is a new life promises variety of expression, 


have feared that they failed of attainment because they 
nad no emotional explosion. That is to err, forgetting 
that it is not a matter of emotion merely, but of insight, 
1 
I 


of self-surrender to the 


iighest, of the will to loyal obedi- 


ence. The Confessions of Augustine show one type, but 
only one, telling of agony and bitter struggle with the 
the 


Tauler in his lovely little book, “The Following of Christ, 


lusts of Mesh. Another type is revealed by John 
where we see the Christ-life growing up naturally, quietly 
happily, as a flower unfolds, first the bud, then the bloom. 
Which is the most profound is hard to know, since eaci 
discloses something not revealed by the other. 
Whatever the form of the experience, no man really 
finds until that in himself which 
Christ came to seek and to save. Saul of Tarsus—the 
scholar, the man of genius—did not know himself until 
that day when the voice sounded and the vision shone on 
the way to Damascus. His real life began on that day, 
and the secret of his heroic ministry is found.in the words: 


himself he discovers 


Ma rc} 
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“[t pleased God to reveal his son in me;” and those other 
words, “I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 
Thereafter, to the end, as Thomas Goodwin said, his life 
was “the practice of the presence of Christ,” its ambi- 
son being to let Christ rule him utterly, till the old, nar- 
sow, limited life should cease to be and Christ live in him 
instead. 

There is something of Christ in our humanity, an 
mage of God, often dim and almost defaced, but never 
wholly erased. Jesus saw that image, believed in it, ap- 
sealed to it, seeking by all his heavenly arts to evoke it. He 
went on long pilgrimages in quest of it, like the shepherd 

ing a lost sheep. He waited, sorrowfully, for it to 
in, ragged and hungry, like the prodigal son. It was 
of Eternity, so precious that he was willing to 

: all to buy the field where it was hidden. Nothing 

awe-inspiring than the faith of Jesus in the soul 
However sin-bespattered, however far fallen, he 

r lost hope, never ceased to search for those lost to 
selves, but never lost to God. By the same token, 

we speak to a deaf ear if we appeal to anything less than 

e divine in man, Nor can we reach the Christ in man 

through the Christ in ourselves mediated through 
r, tactful human ministry. Let a man yield himself 
spirit of Christ, linking the Christ-life within with 
Christ, and he will realize, to the measure of 

wer, the compassion with which Jesus looked upon 
is yearning for them, and his patience with them. 
no less, is the secret of that unity after which 
ire groping today, seeking to bring classes and sects 
ations in‘o an enduring fellowship. There is some- 
men jeeper than race, sex, or nationality, some- 
iigher than sect or creed. “The fellowship of the 


was the phrase of St. Paul, of which Dora 


| 
i 
t 
t 


ll said, what “he here speaks of is the mystery of 


one that only fellowship can admit us to.” 

rist dwells in all men, if all are touched by his 

even wien they know it not, then to find Christ, 

st find each other. “We have the mind of Christ,” 

t. Paul, not individually, but as a beloved com- 

It is too great, too deep, too rich for any one 

to possess. Only by sharing our insight and ex- 

perience of things immortal, can we realize the richness 

hat revelation. Each of us has it in his power to be 

in the words of Whitefield about Isaac Watts, “a 

Christ.” What we need is the genius of fellow- 

the readiness to learn from each other, that each may 

the faith of all, and all may enter together into the 
largeness of Christ. 

There is a life of joy and power and beauty, noble: 
than we ever yet have lived, open to each of us when tne 
teal man, the Christ-man, shall rise and conquer that other 
man who is restless, fear-haunted, and confused. Ever- 
re a sweet torment disturbs us, making us aware of 
another who is with us, and longs to dwell in us when 
we open the door and admit Him. Then we can say of 
a truth with the author of the old tattered book so be- 
loved by Bunyan: “Should anyone knock at my breast 
and say, ‘Who lives here?’ I should reply, ‘Not Martin 
Luther, but the Lord Jesus!” 


m 


Taking Counsel for a 
Christian Social Order 


N ecumenical council of the evangelical churches on 

“Life and Work” will be held in 1924. If it is kept 

free from ecclesiastical and traditional hold-backs 
it may become as historic as some of the great doctrinal 
councils of history. In a true sense it could be made a 
great doctrinal council, using the term “doctrinal” in its 
virginal meaning of “the teaching,” for it is the teaching 
of Jesus in regard to society that will chart the course of 
the Christian religion in the centuries just ahead of us. 
It will enlist Christian men and women in the task of cre- 
ating a Christian social order. The church must bring in 
the kingdom of God. 

In England a national conference on the relation of the 
church to social, civic, industrial and international ques- 
tions will be held in 1923. The organization is already set 
up and at work and a large personnel is being developed. 
The Bishop of Manchester, the youthful and progressive 
‘Temple, is the chairman. It will be a union of Anglican and 
free churchmen. In the social gospel there are no tradi- 
tions to preserve, no ecclesiastical lines of demarkation to 
cross, no creedal formularies to protect—nothing but the 
teachings of the Master and the needs of humanity to 
unite in a common passion. Along that road lies true 
Christian unity. Christians are exhorted to be one, that 
the world may believe; when we unite in dead earnest to 
save the world we will do that one and only thing by 
vhich it can be saved. 

Today our objectives are too petty, our channels of 
action too restricted and our passions for service are small 
tires, confined too much by creeds, institutions and tradi- 
tional things. If there is one prayer which above all 
thers we need to utter it is, “Lord, give us the same pas 
sion that was in Christ Jesus.” There was no party, sect, 
creed or tradition-saving in his passion; it was a passion 
for men and through them for the coming of the kingdom 
of God on earth. 

A conference of Christians who are willing to dedicate 
themselves to the bringing in of a Christian social order is 
called to meet at Lake Mohonk on May to and I1 next. 
\ preliminary council was held in New York City some 
time ago. It was called by Sherwood Eddy, sponsored by 
1 group of socially minded Christian leaders and attended 
by several score of persons from a dozen different states. 
After two days of discussion it was decided to launch 
a Fellowship for a Christian Social Order. Preliminary 
organization will be made at Lake Mohonk in May. It 
is expected that representatives from all the states in the 
east and middle west will attend with many from the 
south and some from the far west. 

Another great enterprise now definitely in process of 
organization is that of a national conference on the re- 
lation of the church to the social problems of our time, 
to be held late in 1923. Its inception dates from a study 
of the British conference proposal by the Sherwood Eddy 
group when in England last summer. The British breth- 
ren were very desirous that a like conference be held in 
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this country. Both these national meetings should be- 
come excellent promotional agencies for the ecumenical 
conference on Life and Work in 1924. Let us hope sim- 
lar national meetings will be held in 1923 in both Scan- 
dinavia and Germany, or perhaps upon the continent by 
all evangelicals. 

The administrative committee of the Federal Council 
ct Churches gave this enterprise a start by appointing 
a convening group. This group will now have full au- 
tonomy and the Federal Council is not responsible for 
anything they do. Professor William Adams Brown of 
Union Theological Seminary is the convener and will call 
The group will then add 
to their number until at least one hundred leaders in the 
movement for a social interpretation and application of 
the gospel are members. 


the preliminary meeting soon. 


They will represent all evan- 
gelical communions and every section of the country. Per- 
sonally we hope Canada and Mexico will be included on 
tlle committee and in the call to conference. 

This There 


will be no organizational diplomacy or limitations in- 


will be a free conference of individuals. 


volved. It will be held for the purpose of interpretation 
and not to launch a new piece of machinery. There will 
be, we hope, no limitation put on as to who may attend 
The British will make some 
If! it is held 
in the mid-west so as to divide time and rail expense with 
different sections of the country, it should command large 


or take part in discussion. 
limitation but that is not the American way. 


attendance and speak with a truly democratic voice. 

Methodist 
conference on the Social Gospel for the coming month of 
May. 


communions would hold such preliminary discussions this 


Professor Harry F. Ward is proposing a 


It would be most salutary if several of the great 


vear or early next year, and if all would promote the 
national conference, both as to public interest in it and by 
furnishing it with guidance. 

Just what this conference will attempt will not be known 
until the convening committee organizes and formulates an 
agenda. Even then, no doubt, wide counsel will be sought. 
There is no purpose beyond that of conference in regard 
to the interpretation and application of the gospel to social 
problems. Such questions as citizenship, industry, race, 
poverty, property and universal peace will no doubt be 
considered. It is proposed that the model of the Edin- 
burgh ecumenical missionary conference of 1910 shall be 
tollowed by appointing a number of committees whose 
business it will be to formulate reports in book size on 
each of the subjects adopted for discussion. Through such 
reports it is felt that the purposes of the conference will 
e adequately interpreted and the proposals for the appli- 
cation of the gospel to social problems will reach the im- 
pressiveness of moral authority. 

\Ve are passing out of the age of creed making and into 
the era of fellowship. No creedal formulations will be 
sought. The source of authority in 2 democratic society 
!s decreasingly that of officials and official pronouncements 
and increasingly that of ideas, moral sanctions and the 
common mind. This conference should be a school of the 
prophets. Those who doubt the validity of the gospel for 


socia! issues will naturally have little interest in it. Let us 
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nope there will be no balancing of classes or of denominga- 
tional rights in making up committees and no division of 
responsibilities between officials of any organizations what. 
soever. What :s needed is a free council of souls, a schoo} 
of the prophets at work, a mobilizing of the ideas of go. 
cially-minded churchmen and women who will then seek 
through all the churches so to apply the gospel of Christ 
to society that it may determine the kind of worid we are 
to dwell in. 


The Individual and the Mass 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE had been a War; and when it was ended, and 
the Boys Came Home, then after a Space of Certain 
And | 

And we 

had a fine seat, and we saw all that was to be seen. And 


Months was there a Great Naval Parade. 
took the daughter of the daughter of Keturah. 


as we came away, there stood a Guard at the Gate where 


the Reserved Seats were, and he saluted us as we 
passed out. 

And we came again home, and the daughter of Keturah 
inquired of the little damsel concerning that which she had 
seen. And she asked, Didst thou see the Procession, and 
Hear the Bands, and see the Admiral and all his Officers? 

And the little girl answered and said, Yes, Mother, and 
| saw a Sailor Boy. 

She had seen Twenty Thousand Sailor Boys counting the 
Marines and the Naval Aviators; but the Sailor who 
saluted us at the gate impressed her more than them all 

Now this I considered, for there are many times when 
For Columbus was 


more than the men who sailed his three Ships; Yea, Col- 


the Individual is more than the Mass. 
umbus made even the Ocean seem'small. And Moses upon 
Sinai maketh the mountain as it were an Ant-Hill. And 
there be times when One Man, and he a man chosen oi 
God for a Great Work, standeth out on the rim of 
Horizon more than an Whole Volume of Census Reports. 
But I 
and I think forward with happy foreboding to a day that 


thought yet further of what the little girl said, 
vet shall be. For her mother, even the daughter of Ke 
turah came to her mother and me in the years gone by and 
we said, Daughter, thou hast been to College and thou hast 
been to Europe and thou hast seen much: tell us, what 
hast thou seen? 

And she said, O my father, and my mother, I have seen 
a Young Man. 

And we spake kindly to our daughter and would not have 
had it otherwise but it was a solemn day for me and 
Keturah. 

Yea, and the like message did Keturah take home to her 
And I have 
always been Rather Happy to remember that I was of 
more interest to Keturah than the Whole Procession, i 


parents, and that is an interesting fact to me. 


cluding the Band. 

For a Democratick Nation can never afford to forget 
that God careth for Individual Souls. And so did Keturah 
and the daughter of Keturah. 
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The Many Germanys 


By Francis Edward Clark 


HE Autocrat (I refrain with difficulty from givirg 

him the usual title “genial”), tells us, if I rightly 

recall my Breakfast Table, that he found three 
lohns in his boarding house, though only one young man 
who answered to that name, “John’s ideal John, known 
only to himself, Thomas’s ideal John, known only to 
Thomas, and the real John, known only to his Maker.” 
| quote from memory, and I trust I shall be forgiven if I 
hove not done justice to the Autocrat, for I am writing 
rom the Black Forest region where English books are 
scarce. 

If there were three Johns, and only one young man of 
that name, there are certainly scores of Germans in these 
days, if only one geographical entity. Indeed, there are 
almost as many Thomases as there are Americans, to say 
nothing of what John (Germany) thinks of himself. 

Let me recount a few of them. The Machiavellian Ger- 
many is a very common one, especially in France and 
America, the Germany that is still hatching diabolical plots 
to blow up the world. Several among my 
\merican friends know all about it, though they have 
never crossed the ocean. They know that Germany is 


Thomases 


ruining herself, driving herself headlong into bankruptcy, 
lepreciating her mark until it almost reaches the vanishing 
point, in order that she may carry out her devilish designs 
mn the rest of the world. In fact, she is deliberately biting 
if her nose to spite her face. 
people who know it all get their information. 


One wonders where these 
It must be 
, matter of intuition or else an echo of their favorite 
vellow journal that they hear. 


TREACHEROUS JAPAN 


One of these papers recently informed Thomas most 
solemnly, and Thomas believed it, that Japan was indubit- 
ably preparing for war with America because she had 
recently bought cargoes of grain in Argentina, which, the 
paper affirmed, she was storing up against such a time of 
Another Thomas, a friend of mine (I will not cail 

na Tom fool), when he read of the recent explosion 1m 
a dye factory in Germany where a number of workmen 
were killed, deemed it proof positive that the nation was 

iking demoniac explosives to destroy America. 


need. 


There 
ire many such Thomases in other nations, notably in 
France, who see only hobgoblin Germany that will get us 
“if we don’t watch out.” “M, André Lefévre,” said 
> Manchester Guardian, “curdled the blood of the French 
Chamber a few weeks since with a scenario of Germany’s 


t 


plot to recommence war,” a speech which was even backed 
up by M. Barthou, the minister of war. The plot, in short, 
was that Germany was building a mighty secret fortress 
hind the Black Forest, constructing great railway lines, 
ind raising a tremendous army of revenge. 

| have been living for some weeks in the principal city 
f the Black Forest, Freiburg in Baden, and one would 
naturally get some inkling of such unprecedented military 
preparations here or the spot. Moreover, a mighty fort- 
iess is not exactly a hole and corner affair, which can be 


‘destroyed. 


tucked away out of sight of the vigilant Commission of 
the Allies, always on the lookout for such things. As [ 
write, I have just returned from a long walk in the Black 
Forest, and I never looked upon more peaceful scenery in 


my life. The silence was at times almost oppressive. 


Occasionally a band of school children romped along, gay 


and melodious as groups of German schoolboys have a 
fashion of being when out for a holiday walk. I saw a 
few lover-like couples strolling in a very decorous way 
and half a dozen foresters hauling some long logs down the 
hillside. They looked to me like telegraph-poles, but I 
suppose M. Lefevre and his fellows on both sides of the 
ocean would have seen in them rams to batter down the 
last remnants of civilization. 


SEEING THINGS AT NIGHT 


Truly France is “seeing things at night,” and in broad 
daylight as well. “Any people would,” you say, “who had 
suffered such untold calamities as she has known.” But 
Germany suffered terribly, too, yet her nerves do not seem 
unstrung as are those of France. This city of Freiburg 
was visited by bombing planes seventy times duriny the 
war; three hundred bombs fell in the town, many were 
killed, and in a village not far away a number of children 
were slaughtered by a bomb on their way to Sunday-school. 
Yet the German friend who toid me of this, knowing me 
to be a citizen of one of the former “allied and associate 


nations,” courteously said he supposed the bombs were 
meant for the soldiers’ barracks, and not for the citizens 
or for the university, one of whose chief buildings was also 
His nerves seemed quite calm. 

[ have seen but two soldiers, to my knowledge, since | 
came to Freiburg, yet before the war the place was swarm- 
ing with them, for it was the headquarters of several regi- 
ments that occupied two enormous barracks. “Oh, you 
innocent!” 1 can hear one of my American friends ex- 
claim, “did you not know that the German soldiers are all 
in plain clothes, but are drilling every night, with their 
weapons concealed by day?” If my friend were here 
instead of in America I fear that the postmen, tragers at 
the railway station, and even the mild Salvation Army 
officers would give him fainting fits, for do they not all 
wear uniforms? Worse than all, each policeman wears a 
sword, as in the old days, but they are very little in evi- 
dence for they have no pedestrians to guard since there 
are no speeding automobiles. 

A certain section of the world is like a worthy lady ot 
my acquaintance who went crazy years ago on the one 
topic of the Russians. They were the source of all evil, 
and accountable for all disasters from a cyclone to the 
uncomfortable boil on her neck. She solemnly informed 
me that a Russian was concealed in every lamp-post, and 
was much grieved when I expressed my doubts. 

But I must hasten to call up other Thomases. Thomas 
the Industrialist has come to Germany, and he sees a hard 
working, sober people. Every one seems to be busy. Work- 
ing hours appear to be from seven to five or six, with a 
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scant lunch hour at noon. In an emergency he sees car- 
penters and painters working in the evening up to nine 
o'clock, but not as a rule, of course. Everybody in the 
street seems to be carrying a bundle in his hands or a pack 
on his back. Knapsacks, hand-carts and bicycles are as 
common as automobiles are in America, but he sees very 
tew of the latter, not more than two or three a day ina 
city of a hundred thousand inhabitants. Most of them 
have gone with the cows, the oxen and the horses, to 
France. . 


Nor does he hear any “canned music’ 


any phonographs or shops where records are sold. 


nor see 


The people in these parts, he would say, have eschewed 
luxuries, for all are exceedingly plainly dressed, and most 
are glad to get enough black bread and sausages to eat, 
and a to Yet they 
hearty and contented. At least, if they are not, they do 


roof cover them. look healthy and 
not whine, or wear their grieved hearts upon their sieeves. 
Industrious Germany must have a future, Mr. Thomas the 


manufacturer thinks. 


EDUCATION STILL POPULAR 


“Everyone here goes to school,” says Professor Thomas, 
as he hears the swarms of boys and girls clattering along 
the tesselated pavements before daylight (in winter) on 
He 


also notes that the streets are full of red caps, plue caps, 


their ‘way to the gynmasia, or to the primary schools. 


white caps, purple caps, vellow caps and green caps of the 


students belonging to the different student corps. They 
are attending Freiburg University, the fifth in size and 
importance in all Germany, an institution which is more 
crowded than ever before. The professor sees no swash- 
bucklers, and few scarred faces, as in the old days, though 
he lives directly opposite one of the largest university 
buildings. He sees no big mastiffs leading the corps stu- 
dents on a leash, and he misses the old songs or rollicking 
groups giving vent to their feelings in “Deutchland wher 
\lles,” or “Heil Kaiser, Dir!” 

The young men look unusually serious and purposeful, 
lhe thinks, and many of them limp more or less with canes. 
He is surprised to see no pictures of Kaiser Wilhelm in 
the post office or public buildings, or in the shop windows 
ind finds that pictures of the peace-loving Kaiser Frederic, 
tather of Wilhelm, seem more popular than those of his 
son. Being a believer in co-education, he is pleased to 
see many young women entering the university doors, and 
he even hears of women lecturers to mixed classes. 


“Something must have come over the old Germany 


where | studied,” thinks Professor Thomas. “It is a more 
serious and studious Germany that I see now.” Reverend 
Luther Thomas, also, is much pleased with the religious 
trermany which he finds. He had been in this country 
more than once, and, like Professor Thomas, had been a 
of He 
empty churches, and the cold and barren worship in many 
of them. He is surprised to find the churches, both Catho- 


lic and Protestant, often filled to the doors, to learn that 


student in one her universities. remembers the 


the Sunday-schools and Christian Endeavor societies have 
largely increased since the war began, and that the more 
evangelical churches at least, are apparently in all respects 
much stronger. 

Another thing which surprises and pleases him is tha’ 
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though all the German missionaries have been driven by 
the allies from the distant countries where they had 
established themselves, yet the missionary spirit is not 
dead, and that more money has been given of recent years 
for foreign missionary work than ever before, though the 
have at present no missionaries to send it to. ‘ 

One day Reverend Thomas said to his wife, the only 
lady, of course, to whom he could propose such a conun- 
drum: “Why is it, my dear, that the young women and 
girls dress so much more modestly here, as a rule, than in 
our own country, or in Paris? 











I have seen no extremes 
at either end of their persons. Is it because they are really 
more modest than our fashionable ladies and our shop- 






girls, or is it because they cannot afford silk stockings and 





high-heeled shoes, and diaphanous upper garments?” Ths 
iady’s answer ts not recorded; perhaps she did not know 





The Rev. Thomas saw these modes neither on the streets 





nor in the shop windows, except to a limited extent in tne 


and he went home convinced that 





largest cities, had 


ne 
‘ound a more religious, as well as a more modest 





and 





poverty-stricken Germany than he ever knew in the 





old days. 





loes 


lf Thomas saw these many Germans, how many 





john (Germany) himself see?’ Almost as many as there 





are Johns, or perhaps we should call him Hans. He sees 





a sorely stricken and humiliated Germany. He is amazed 





that “the iron tube and reeking shard” in which he trusted 





He has seen his 
battleships sunk in Scapa Flow, his forts dismantled and 


for a time, proved so poor a defense. 






leveled, impregnable Heligoland rendered as harmless as 





a New England sheep pasture. He saw most of his cattle 


driven off into France, and his milk is still three-fourths 







water, and very little of that, even at six marks a litre, 





He saw tens ot thousands of children killed by the “hunger 





blockade” of the allies and he especially resents the pres 





ence of the brutal Senegalese in the occupied region. But 





he has at last accepted the inevitable, and, personally, is 





sneakingly glad that he will never again have to waste the 





best years of his life in military service, or serve as cannon 






todder for any emperor. 






PRE-WAR FEARS 





Yet Hans, before and during the war was undoubtedly 





honest in seeing a Germany surrounded by rapacious ene- 
mies who were seeking her destruction. 







“Fee, fi, fo, fum, 


I smell the blood of a German man,” 






What else could he 
think when such thoughts had been whispered in his eat 


all the nations seemed to be saying. 





by friends, loudly shouted in the speeches of the junkers, 
and insinuated or proclaimed in most of the newspapers 






for years? 





There was France with her undying grudge, rightful, 
if any grudge is rightful; England with a navy bigge 
than any other two, and Russia, in Hans’ opinion as thick 
as thieves with both powers; Holland none too friendly; 
Switzerland, at the best, neutral, and the Balkan States 
always stirring up trouble. What was there for Germany 
to do, he thought, as he had been taught, but to strike first 
before they should all sweep down upon him. Of course 
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Hans was wrong, but he had small means of knowing tha 
he was wrong. He could answer any objections to his 
views With arguments that seemed to him unanswerable. 
\s a German friend wrote to me at the beginning of the 
world war, before America was involved: “If you blame 
ys for our militarismus, what about England’s marine- 
jsmus 7” 

lhe Germany which this Hans saw (and there were many 

him), having, perforce, put away her “militarismus,” 
Hans is really very glad. He sees great opportunities for 
mmerce, education and research now that the soldier 
has been taken off his back. Of course, I do not deny 
that still another Hans sees with vindictiveness and hate 
He hears the shrill French cock- 
not only at cock crowing but at all hours of the day 
I'he that were 
arved out at Versailles are to Hans’ imagination covered 


, humiliated Germany. 


and night. new Alsaces and Lorraines 
mourning wreaths like the old ones in the Place de la 
rde of Paris. 

t though he sees red at times it is not a red Germany 
hat he hopes for. If there is any vision he dreads and 
He is 
He is a worker and not a 


hates it is the possibility of a polshevist Germany. 
iundamentally conservative. 
eamer. He has been under authority so long that he 
kes it. Not that he wants the old authority, or ihe soldier 
his back again. But he enjoys law and order, and 
lean streets, and beautiful parks, and regulated prices so 
that he is willing to take them from Saddler Ebert, 
anyone else who can give them to him. ‘This Hans 
may make a pretty good socialist, but he will never make 
« good communist. 

Then, very likely, there is the Hans who sees another 
monarchist Germany in his dreams, but | have seen com- 
paratively few of him. “What would you do if Emperor 
William should come back?” I said to a writer of stories 
nd poems. “We would hang him to the nearest lamp- 

.” he replied, in a voice so loud that anyone in the room 
might have heard. 
equally violent and uncomplimentary views of the rest ot 


Lése majesté irideed! He expressed 
the Hohenzollerns, though he made certain reservations in 
favor of Prince Adelbert, who, he thought, was a decent 


ll 


fellow and a good sailor. 


FEW KING-LOVING HANSES 


here is Divine-Right-of-Kings Hans, too, who still 
loves his emperor because, in his estimation, Wilhelm was 
devout and religious, but his tribe is dwindling in num- 
hers. The emperor’s flight into Holland has discredited 
im with most, and the abortive Kapp revolution of 1920 
was such a small flash-in-the-pan that by it, small as it was, 
monarchism received a deadly wound. The Kapp revolu- 
tionists are being brought to trial as I write, and though 
the leader and a few others next to him are safe in Sweden, 
all the others involved are whining like little boys caught 
a misdemeanor, “/ didn’t do it, J didn’t do it!” Even the 
hty Ludendorff now has none (or at most very few) 
to do him reverence, especially since he, too, pleaded that 
he knew nothing about the proposed revolution, though 
Kapp, himself, declares that .he was in the thick of it. 
I will not multiply my Germans further, or introduce 
my readers to more Thomases or Johns, though the num- 
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her is by no means exhausted. Is it not the plain duty of 
every world citizen to give aid and comfort to the sensible 
Johns, and to discourage the rabid “fire-eaters,” “bitter- 
enders” and “die-hards,” both in America and Europe? 
[very newspaper article and speech that breathes hate 
znd vengeance on the new republican Germany is strength- 
ening the sinews of what is left of the Junker, monarchical 
party. A decently generous attitude toward the Germany 
of today, whatever she may have been in the past, will kill 
this remnant of autocracy quicker than all the poison gas 
we can make in the great factory on the outskirts cf 
Baltimore. 

While not condoning the past, let us side with Mr. 
Thomas, the Industrialist, and Professor Thomas, the 
Scholar, and the Rev. Luther Thomas rather than with the 
suspicious, vindictive Thomas. Let us give a_ cheery 
“Hello,” to the Hans who rejoices to see gilmpses of the 
better Germany that, bereft of her army and navy, her 
forts and her cannon, is turning her attention again to 
industry, philosophy and religion. 

According to Dr. Holmes, there was yet another “John,” 
“the real John known only to his Maker.” He would be 
rash indeed who pretended to look upon Germany with 
the eyes of God. but if St. John’s definition of Him is cor- 
rect, “God is love,” there must be some place in his heart 
for these sixty millions of beaten, humbled, but toiling 
and aspiring people. 


The Seer and the City 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


OMEBODY has to have an eye if the vision of the 
With all our talk of the 
state, and humanity, and public opinion there is no 


city of God is to be seen. 


such thing as an eye in general or an ear in general or a 
brain in general. 
think them. 


lf thoughts are to be thought somebody 
must lf visions are to be seen somebody 


You 


You have to have an individual heart 


must see them. have to have an individual mind 
to think socially. 
to feel socially. You have to have an individual will to 
decide socially, “I John” must see the vision of the city 
coming down out of heaven. 

A great many people have come to have an entirely 
new conception of certain aspects of the life of New York 
at a certain period because they have read the amazingly 
effective stories of O. Henry. Here was a man who saw 
pretty much everything. He saw the things that were 
visible. 


ble. 


into their hearts. 


And he saw a good many things that were invisi- 
He could meet people on the street and look right 
And so he painted his wonderful literary 
water colors of the great town. There is the raw mate- 
rial of a wonderful social passion in the writings of O. 
Henry. But O. Henry brought the seeing eye and the 
understanding heart. One responsive personality inter- 
preted the life of the city. Years before the same thing 
had been done for London by Charles Dickens. He gave 
England new eyes to see its metropolis. He gave England 


a new conscience to face the problems of its life. He gave 
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England a new heart to feel its human interest, the poig- 
nant pathos of its suffering and the hidden beauty of its 
common life. It required an individual to make the city 
articulate. 

The city of God is hovering over every great town. But 
it requires a prophet to see it. It requires an individual 
mind to begin to think its great thoughts. It requires an 
individual heart to begin to respond to its great motives. 
God must capture the city of man life by 
life and heart by heart. Great organization of noble ideals 
Powerful codification of high principles 

Sut the basis of all this is first an 


The city of 


will come at last. 
must be achieved. 
individual man who sees the vision and dreams the dream. 
Then as he shares his purpose and his passion there are 
other individuals whose eyes glow with the same ideal. 
\nd finally there are enough human centers of a new 
social passion to renew the life of the town. In this sense 
there is nothing more individual than the movement for 
social renewal. 


FIRST THE SEER 


he city worker then has before him as a perpetual task 
the socializing of the minds of the men and women and 
children, especially the children, who are all about him. 
lhey must be brought to see the vision of the city of God 
They must be led to believe 
And if 


this is to be done the city worker must himself move about 


come down out of heaven. 


that the city of man can become the city of God. 


with an undimmed consciousness of the glory of that city 


whose messenger and prophet he is. There are many 
details of organization which require his attention. There 
is an endless amount of practical cooperative activity and 
of stern battling against entrenched evil and for the unat- 
tained good. But back of all this the one supreme gift 
of the worker to the city where he dwells will be his own 
undying faith, his own unabated confidence in the city of 
God. 

\ll this is seen to be critically importarit when we remem- 
ber that the city worker is just the man who will find it 
easy to get lost in details. He is just the man who will 
find it easy to lose his vision in the midst of hard and 
sordid actualities. He will find it easy to lose his passion 
in the midst of the disillusioning years. For he is no pro- 
tected closet philosopher. He is in daily contact with 
things as they are. And sometimes when he is weary and 
disheartened he would find it very easy to pray the prayer 
of the horror-stricken character in the memorable poem who, 
unable to bear the knowledge of the awful realities of the 
world, cried out: “Oh, Goddess, make me blind again.” 
The city worker sees sordidness in the daily practice of 
its ways of guile. He sees every noble word prostituted 
to an evil purpose. He sees every lovely ideal soiled upon 
the lips of men who give a verbal allegiance at the very 
moment when these ideals are being trampled underfoot. 
He knows what it is to see treachery undisguised, to watch 
the unmasked workings of ingratitude, to see the power 
of evil beating down the road upon every street of the 
And it is this man under this terrible strain 
who is to be a powerhouse of idealism, who is to be a 


source of permanent enthusiasm about the city of God. 


city’s life. 
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Of course the amazing thing is just that so many ity 
workers do it. They confront this supreme demand anj | 
they do not fail. Others who know a hundredth as much 
«s they of the slimy evil which serpent-like crawls through 
human life become scornful misanthropists. And these 
apostles of the city of God know the worst and still believe 
in the best. There is no heroism more notable than this 


THE DEEPER SOURCES 


And such heroism must have sources deep in the life 
of the soul. It must rise in perennial fountain from a life 
lived in contact with the God who is the hope of the city 
and the hope of the world. The living God is the only 
hope of the dying city. And that contact with the eternal 
mind and heart and will which renews human hope is a 
matter of the supreme strategy. It is here that we see 
the fashion in which the devotional life of the city worker 
perpetually renews his vision and sends him back where 
he sees things which cause his face to shine. And that is 
the mountain of his life alone with the great Master of 
life who is perpetually unwearied and who pursues his 
patient, powerful way for the renewal of the life of man. 

George Matheson was perhaps the greatest preacher in 
Scotland of his time. He fought with terrible handicaps. 
He knew all the lonely tragedy of blindness. And yet it 
came ‘at last to be felt that God made him blind in order 
that he might see. His physical liabilities were turned int 
spiritual assets. And as he stood in the midst of that great 
city, the Athens of the north, he brought the vision of 
things eternal to all who heard him. Sometimes it seemed 
as if all the other people were blind and he alone had 
power to see. He was never more graphic than in that 
sort of speaking and writing which appealed to the eye. 
\t the very point where he was weakest he seemed to have 
become most strong. God had given him eyes in the midst 
of the darkness of the world. 

The city worker may be blinded by the sordidness all 
about him. Or he may come by God’s great help to the 
place where his hope is all the surer, his confidence all 
the more steady, the light of his faith the more effulgent 
because he speaks from the midst of areas of moral dark- 
ness. He finds his task when he opens his door. He finds 
his power to maintain a permanent passion in the time of 
devotion when he is enabled in some little measure to see 
with the eyes and feel with the heart and think with the 
mind of the great Master of life. So he becomes a center 
So he keeps alive among 
men the vision of the city of God. So he finds energy for 
those endless conflicts which are the daily experience of 
those who do battle with evil in a modern town. So even 
the wheels of intricate organization come at last to move 
to the music of that city whose builder and maker is God. 


of undying social enthusiasm. 


Influence 


| SAW him once—he stood a moment there; 

He spake one word, which laid his spirit bare; 
He grasped my hand, then passed beyond my ken; 
But what I was, I shall not be again. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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Johnson Offers a New Program 


By Paul Hutchinson 


before long,” Johnson told me last Sunday night, 

“and if this church won't try it, I'll find one that 
will. We are working on a program now that is hope- 
lessly out of date.” 

Johnson is my pastor, and a mighty good fellow. Com- 
ing back to church life in the homeland during these 
furlough months, I have thoroughly enjoyed my Sundays 
in Johnson’s congregation. And Johnson has formed the 
habit of dropping in at our house after the Sunday evening 
service, Where we discuss every conceivable subject while 
he “lets down” from the excitement of the day. 

“It seems to me you have a fairly live proposition here,” 
| remonstrated. “Why do you think it is out of date?” 

“Because it fails to deal with our conditions on anything 
like an adequate scale. Oh yes, we are just what you say, 
a live church, as churches are reckoned. We have all the 
proper organizations, and most of the methods that you 
hear about at the preachers’ meeting, and we average 
something like two or three affairs of one kind or another 
every night. The man who knocks the church because it 
is busy only on Sunday and prayer meeting night doesn’t 
hit us. Our janitor earns his pay. 

“But activity and achievement are not necessarily the 
same thing. You may recall that the Pharisees carried 
through one of the most detailed programs of religious 
activity men have ever tackled. And I’ve come to believe 
that, with all our bustle, we are not doing the essential 
1ob that needs to be done much better than the poor old 
Pharisees did. 

“Have you ever tried to analyze the ends at which we 
are aiming? They come perilously close to a devotion 
to statistical growth. Every year the church papers carry 
our religious census, and we get puffed up over the fact 
that there are forty million church members in the United 
States, while other demon statisticians go ahead to prove 
that our church constituency mops up about all the rest 
of the population that we haven’t actually corraled on the 
church rolls. 


“T's going to start a new program in our church 


POOR ADVERTISEMENT 


“But it never seems to occur to us that those figures are 
a reproach rather than a cause for celebration. If we 
have all these folks either actually lined up with us or in 
the circle of our influence, and the country is cursed by 
the various kinds of injustices and rottennesses we ali 
know, it is a poor advertisement for the quality of our 
work. 

“Notice the number of books and articles that preachers 
buy in an effort to find out how to draw a crowd inside 
the church doors. We are told how to fill our preaching 
and our services with pep, so that we can compete with the 
movies and the autos and hang out the “Standing Room 
Only” sign at the evening service. And it is almost impos- 
sible for a preacher not to feel a glow of self-satisfaction, 
to rank himself as a success, if he has an auditorium ful! 
every week. IT know. I’ve been there.” 


“Well, isn’t he?” I asked. 

“Not necessarily. It depends upon why the people are 
there and what they get after they come. But never mind 
all that. You know as much about it as I do. Disregara 
the jazz preachers. What about the fellows who are hon- 
estly trying to discover their real job, and do it. Take 
me as an example. What have my aims been?” 

“Good ones, as far as I have seen,” I assured him. 
“You’ve got a church with a rather extensive program 
of service.” 

“Yes, service, that’s right. I am like the majority of 
the honest preachers in this country. I’ve seen that the 
church of which I am pastor has a right to exist only 
as it renders service. And I’ve analyzed that service to 
be, first, to the local community; second, to the world 
community; and third, to the folks who have committed 
their spiritual fortunes to our keeping—our members.” 

“What's the matter with that? It seems to me it covers 
the ground about as completely as it needs to be covered.” 

“Oh, that part of it is all right. We preachers are 
sound enough there. The trouble comes when we try to 
apply our resources, such as they are, to these basic de- 
mands. For instance, how is the church to serve the loca) 
community? Now see if this isn’t the way in which most 
of us go about it. 


EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 


“We have a certain amount of evangelistic preaching, 
in order to convert the folks that need converting. This 
varies in quality and quantity, but our most aggressive 


evangelical denominations, as we call ’em, put this down 


as almost number one in the list of their reasons for exist- 
Then we have some preaching, at times followed 
by action, that is aimed at cleaning up local abuses. We 
do quite a bit of philanthropic work among the poor, and 
support organizations that do more. We visit the sick, 
bury the dead, marry the young, baptize the children, and 
we give quite a group of youngsters from the general com- 
munity an horr a week of religious instruction. I think 
we do more of this than we sometimes realize. That St. 
Louis survey, for instance, showed that 59 per cent of the 
Sunday school enrollment in all the Protestant churches 
came from outside their membership! On the other hand, 
I think the quality of much of this instruction is worse 
than we often suspect. Then we do quite a bit in pro- 
viding recreational and cultural opportunities, and that is 
about as hard a job as we have. 


ence. 


“Perhaps you can sum all this side of our work up in 
the phrase that so many of us are ringing the changes 
on just now: The church as a community center. I some- 
times wonder, while I am at work trying to bring that tu 
pass, whether we have taken time sufficient to decide what 
ought to be two prior questions. For one thing, must 
the community have a center? And then, is the church 
to be it?” 

“T think that the answer to both will be in the affirma- 
tive,” I interposed. 
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Johnson nodded. “Well, perhaps so,” he agreed. 

“Then take our service to the world community,” he 
persisted. “You are interested in that as a missionary, 
and you can see that we are just getting started at it. We 
are just learning that there is a world. So our job here is 
to create the sense of a world community in the local 
community; to give to missions and supply missionaries, 
and to get behind every movement that seems to promise 
a betterment of world conditions.” 


THE CHIEF TASKS 

“You are doing fairly well at that,” I suggested. 

“Huh, I’d tremble at the results of an examination 
given the members of my church on present-day world 
conditions! But we're trying. 
“Then we have our members. How do we serve them? 
Well, I preach to them as often as they will come to listen 
to me. My Sunday morning sermons are particularly 
aimed at them. Inspirational sermons, | presume you 
would call them, although | try to do a bit of expository 
preaching now and then, and I’ve even skirted the edge 
of some doctrinal suggestions this past winter. Sum it all 
up, and you can say that we give our members all the 
service we give the local community, plus such inspiration 
as they can get out of my sermons, plus such instruction 
as they can get out of other sermons and in the church 
school, provided they attend, and that then we offer them 
chances to serve in carrying through various parts of this 
program. Now, haven't I given a pretty fair outline o1 
what most of our churches are trying to do?” 

“And what’s the matter with it?” | demanded. “It 
seems to me as well balanced as the Y. M. C. A. triangle. 
What is there you would leave out? 
think is left out?” 


And what do you 


“It’s not a question of out or in,” Johnson insisted. “It’s 
a question of emphasis. 


Which one of our three re- 
sponsibilities 1s the greatest, to the local community, to 
the world communiiy, or to the church member or con- 
etituent? And what is the important thing for us to do m 
the field where our responsibility is the greatest? Those 
are the questions that I have been facing recently, and it 
is the answer [ have worked out to them that makes me 
determined to experiment with a new type of church 
program.” 

“All right, go ahead, shoot. What's the answer, and 
what’s your program?” 

“Our primary responsibility just now is, I claim, to our 
members. Mind you, I’m not denying responsibility to 
the community beyond our rolls. But if we are faithful 
to this first responsibility, I believe the rest will follow. 

“Here are our members, forty million of them, we are 
told, in all the churches. We incline to emphasize the 
responsibilities they have assumed when they join us, but 
we need to remember the responsibilities we assume when 
we let them join us. Dr. Douglas is too correct for com- 
fort in his depiction of the frivolous way we sometimes 
go about adding these names to our rolls. But it stands 
to reason that there is generally some element of spiritual 
desire involved in the transaction. These folks come to 
us because they want to follow righteousness and attain 


inner satisfaction, and we claim that we have the only 
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genuine methed of doing this. But we aren’t apt to 
advertise a satisfaction guaranteed or your money back’ 
policy. 

“Now, it seems to me plain that our responsibility to 
these folks is to see that they grow into the best citizens 
of the kingdom that they are capable of becoming. And 
the reason why we make so little impression upon some 
keen people these days, it seems to me, is because they 
don’t see much evidence that our church members are 
growing. It’s the old ‘by their fruits’ test all over again. 
And men are instinctively right when they judge us by 
the fruit of our impact upon the people who have com 
mitted their spiritual nurture to our keeping more even 
than by our effects on what we call the world. 

“A program for a church today, then, ought to aim 
hrst of all at a continual enlargement of the inner life 
of its members. And, the more I have thought over that, 
the clearer it has seemed that this will require, on the part 
cf the church and its pastor, two things. They must be 
loyal to all truth, and they must be willing to cut loose 
from past ideas and methods in order to center their 
attention on the spiritual education of the membership. 


LOYALTY TO ALL TRUTH 


“Loyalty to all truth will require a new attitude toward 
the Bible and the kingdom of God. Most of the preachers 
have this, or they are fast acquiring it. The frenzy of the 
‘undamentalists only goes to prove that this is so. Bum 
we preachers have been slow, criminally slow, about shar- 
ing this rich treasure with our people. We say that the 
Bible is a more compelling book and the kingdom a more 
compelling conception to us because of the new way in 
which we now understand them. But we shiver before 
passing this on, for fear of ‘undermining’ faith in what 
we know isn’t so, or for plain fear of trouble. We will 
lambast our laymen for not acting in their business on the 
loftiest ethical plane without regard to consequence, and 
then we will calmly sidestep at every chance we get the 
presentation of these truths that can do so much to make 
God and his purposes and processes real and attractive 
to modern men. 

“We must be loyal to the new revelations of science. | 
see that Prof. Thomson is to publish an ‘Outline of 
Science’ this year that hopes to do, in its field, what Wells 
did with his ‘Outline of History.’ More power to him! 
And when he has his job done, then we ought to have a 
means by which we preachers, who are badly behind the 
procession in this field, can find out what scientific truth is 
today, and realign our thinking in accord with it. 

“And we must be loyal to the new perceptions of Chris- 
tian morality, that in such matters as industry, interna- 
tional affairs, and social relationships are bound to play 
hob with a lot of our cherished prejudices and settlec 
ideas. I don’t need to do more than outline these things. 
You know what I have in mind. 

“Then I say we must be ready to cut loose from ou 
old program of work and concentrate on the things that 
will really educate cur people. The test ought not to be 
what we have done in the past, but whether any meeting, 
any organization, any activity on our calendars actually 
educates our members. That’s the first responsibility, 
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remember, and growth will come through education. Or 
course, there is an education of service as truly as ot 
information. But, by whatever means, overshadowing 
everything else, the program of the Christian church at 
this hour should be the education of its members.” 

“Well, that gives you quite an exciting lot of sermons 
to prepare, doesn’t it?” 

“Sermons! Who said anything about sermons?” Johnson 
exploded. “Sermons will play a mighty small part in this 
new program, at least the sort of sermons you have in 
Of course I haven’t worked the thing out in its 
entirety yet, and experience will modify any program, but 
when we get this to running you will 
it as a Protestant church schedule.” 


mind. 
scarcely recognize 


“What will your calendar be?” I asked, wondering 
what means he had in mind of bringing all his theories 
down to earth. 

“Oh, something like this. We will start in with Sunday 
morning dedicated to our members and the children in our 
We will all gather at ten o’clock for halt 
an hour of supervised study of the Bible, or of various 
Christian themes. 


Sunday school. 


Then we will have three-quarters of 
an hour or so of worship, and a similar period of recita- 
tion. This will be in two sections, with the juniors wor- 
shipping while the adults recite, and the adults worshipping 
while the juniors recite.” 

setts 
Program of Religious Education,’” I 


“Yes, that’s about what suggests in his ‘New 
said. “But can 
vou get your present morning congregation to join in 
such a program?” 

“If it is properly presented to them as an opportunity, 
and if proper teaching can be secured, I think I can. Cer- 
tainly I can get the ones who are really in earnest about 
hecoming better Christians, and those are the folks who 
ignify something in our membership, anyway. 
ber, I’m not worrying about the size of the crowd. 
the thoroughness of the work I have in view. 


It is 


TRAINING THE ADULTS 


. 
“As for Betts, I’m indebted to him for a good deal of 


this. But he spends most of his time talking about what 
‘e are to do for the children, and I’m also concerned 
about our present adult membership. Betts is absolutety 
right in all he says about our responsibility to the children, 
but we actually have at least twenty million adults on 
ur hands and a situation developing in our country and 
in the world that demands that we begin doing vital busi- 


ness at once. So I’m after the adults as much as the 


children.” 

“All right,” I agreed. “What about Sunday night?” 

“Sunday night we go after a different job. We throw 
open our doors and give ourselves up to discussion of 
the Christian relation to every problem that we can find 
is disturbing men, both within and without the church. 
rhat’s going to be a testing service, Sunday night. I: 
may be that I can get outside help for some of the dis- 
‘ussions, but many of them I realize I will have to lead 
myself. And that will mean that I will have to know as 
much about the subject as any person in the audience. 
For, let me tell you, I don’t want this to be any sham 
battle. I want to educate men to bring their questions 
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to our gathering just as readily as they brought them to 
Christ, and I want them to think they are getting as frank 
a reply as he gave them.” 

“And what will you do during the week?” 

“More educating. If there’s a service that doesn’t fit 
that ideal, we'll either change it or scrap it. The mid- 
week service will be the first to be altered. I think we will 
do with it as so many churches have done successfully, 
divide it into study periods, and close with a united session 
oj prayer. I don't think we'll introduce it with a feed. 
If the folks won't come otherwise, we may have to use 
food to get them interested. But I am constitutionally 
afraid of church work that smacks of the loaves and fishes, 
in whatever form. 

“Two afternoons a week we will devote to our weekday 
religious education. Some time week om 
classes for training church workers will meet. 


during the 
There 
will be plenty of time for the meeting of any organizations 
that are making more developed Christians out of our 
Sut a lot 
of meetings that seem to be held mainly for the sake ot 
holding a meeting will 


people, whether by study, discussion or service. 
come out of the calendar. | 
wouldn’t be greatly surprised if, a year from now, every 
worker in the church, from me down to the janitor, finds 


more time for doing the things that have to be done.” 


THE NEW EVANGELISM 


“There is a lot of sense in all this, and it is going to be 
interesting to watch you work it out,” I told Johnson. 
“But where is the evangelistic end of it? What process 
have you whereby new members are to be added to your 
church?” 

“For one thing,” he replied, “you must understand that 
the piling up of increases in our statistics isn’t our main 
purpose. It wasn’t that of Jesus. If he had been forced 
to make out statistics, you remember, he could have put 
down several thousand on his constituency roll at the end 
of his first year, and a hundred or so at the end of the 
second, and a dozen at the end of the third! 


what he made out of that dozen! 


But look 


“Then we will have our program of religious education 
ior the children, in which they will naturally come into 
And 


accessions from which we can expect most. 


those are the 
Why, the 


St. Louis survey, again, shows that they add five members 


the church at the age of decision 


there every year for one they retain! That won't be truc 


of the accessions from our church school, I am sure. For 
the process will not stop with them when they have made 
the act of decision. 

“And one other idea that I think will be proved true 
will be that a program of education for our members has 
immense attractive powers for others. 
like this: 
strength if we are successfully to challenge a world thai 
is about ready to run amuck. This requires an authority 
that we do not now have. The Catholics claim to have it, 
but they haven’t. We Protestants can’t even make mucli 
of aclaim. The only authority that a bewildered and be- 
deviled world will pay much attention to just now is the 
authority of knowledge. We believe that authority can 
be found in the truth of Jesus. Now if we can make our 


I figure something 


We church people need to gather immense 
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already enlisted host actually find it in the truth of Jesus— 
where so pitifully few of us have up to this date gone to 
seek it—we will soon see plenty of others sitting up and 
taking notice, and coming to see what it is we have found. 

The old Seth Thomas in the dining room gave evidence 
of the birth of another day. 

“Gracious! is it that late?” Johnson cried. 
get away from here. 
for you. 


“I must 
But I’ve enjoyed outlining all this 
Watch it work out during the next few months. 
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Come around frequently to try the experience of 4 sermon. 
less church. For I’m going to teach rather than preach in 
those Sunday morning worship periods, you know. 

“After all, I wonder whether the job we kave pre- 
eminently to perform in our churches for our members 
isn’t summed up in that benediction of the ancient church, 
‘Grow in grace, and in the knowledge and love of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ You can’t beat that much for 
a church program, can you?” 


British Table Talk 


London, February 28, 1922. 

7 only theme today is the wedding of the princess, 
celebrated with a popular enthusiasm which could not 

be mistaken. London has given itself a festival air; 

it has either been granted or taken a holiday; the crowds were 
vast and cheerful and full of good will for the bride and bride- 
groom. It seemed indeed that they had a place for them, not 
Some can re- 
onlookers from 
I can only report from within the crowd, 


as royalties but as real living personal beings. 


port of the crowd from without, fortunate 


stands and windows 


such an observer has had the trying and no doubt whole- 


some such a knows more than the 


“scrum,” he 
this 
confirm all that has been written 


experience of 


‘ympians in their windows; and observer at eventide 


somewhat tired in ribs, can 


of the affection which the princess has won. But what a revela- 
tion a crowd is of the greatness and littleness of human beings! 
Side by side are men and women of quite colossal selfishness 
Some 
others with entire disregard 


ind others of amazing cheerfulness and good humor. 


will push their way in front of 
of fair play; still for the most part it is not they but the cheer- 
And a 
has 
Sam 


jesting patient folk who give its stamp to a crowd. 


though rather less boisterous than 


ristics 


wished to find the cockney in literature in 


rowd 


the cl 


London c some, 


aracte which Dickens captured in 


If anyone 


s characteristic moments he will find him in Sam. In the war 


the French soldiers would shout, “Death or glory!” the 


Weller 


kney cried “This way for the early doors!” So Sam 


vo ld have gone over the top 
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Lenten 


Lent: 


rhe season of recollection and penitence begins 


again. During the war there were many voices to commend the 


observance of Lent. Some saw in it even a chance of teaching 


e necessity for reduction in the food which the citizens of this 
accustomed to eat! There was also a widespread 


becoming in 


country were 


ling that penitence times when the 


well 


unless we 


was war 


was not going Some spiritual advisers told us that we 


should never It is quite certain that 
But 


to repent in these days than in 


repented! 


e won; it is not so certain that as a nation we repented. 


‘re is even less of the will 


terrible times. However, the true preacher will not fail 


those 
4 | 
to teach his people 


that the reference of life to a divine stand- 


f judgment is a first condition of power and joy. “Against 


Thee only, have | sinned,” is always the cry of the truly 


penitent, as a writer in The Times has said, and until there is 


the acceptance of such a standard in all its searching and terri- 
! And the 


there may be remorse but not penitence. 
* goes on to show that the way to the heights of joy 


ritual life lies through the depths. The psalmist 
There 
no more tragic mistake than to imagine that humility and 


sadness. 


knows the deep places, and therefore he is lifted high. 


penitence are the accompaniments of weakness or 


They are the conditions of confidence and joy; it is the restored 
penitents who 


“Go about their gravest deeds 
Like noble boys at play.” 


. * * 

A Quaker Publicist 

Charles Simpson, the warden of the Woolman Adult Educa- 
tional Settlement, is standing for the London county council 
in the borough of Fonsbury. For thirteen years he was a 
Yorkshire miner. After studying for two years at Ruskin Col- 
lege, Oxford, he took up lecturing work with the Adult 
Schools and Workers’ Educational Association. Not the least 
interesting of his works has been done for those who are in 
prison; he has organized for them more than 200 lectures in 
London prisons and he has also held classes in civics at a 
Borstal Institution. There is much splendid work of this kind 
done by the Friends. But it is apt to be missed by those who 
despair of the Kingdom of God. There are a host who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal. 


* * * 


The Student Movement— 
Day of Prayer 

Last Sunday, February 26, a preacher known to me asked 
the elder people a certain question. They were in the habit of 
He put this to them: Supposing that fifty 
the world there had been 
257,000 united in the name of Christ and enrolled in his service, 
not boast of that and cry out against the de- 
generacy of later times? But as a matter of fact, these figures 
were not of fifty years nor of twenty years ago. They are of 
Then he proceeded to show how the Student Christian 
Movement had grown, and with its growth in numbers had 
broadened the place of its habitation; and he pleaded that youth 
should be given its freedom within the church. Let James and 
John leave Zebedee in the boat with the hired servants. 


praising the past. 


years ago among the students of 


would they 


today! 


* . * 

And So Forth 

The government has had three very bad elections this week; 
it looks as though the coalition were tottering to its fall; but 
what will become of its component parts, and which way will 
Some say that he will take a rest for a 
while. .. The resignation by Mr. J. A. Spender of his edi- 
torial chair, has led to many laments upon the falling estate of 
It is claimed that the old independent journalist 
is being replaced by the more nimble business minds able to 
entertain the new readers created by popular education. . . The 
death of friends called him, re- 
moves one who bore a great name which he didn’t sully; 2 
sincere and unselfish liberal, he remained to the close. Through 
his marriage he had links with America. . . A fine tribute is 
paid to Dr. Albert Schweitzer, of whom I wrote recently, by 


the Premier go? 


journalism. 


“Lou-Lou” Harcourt, as his 
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Mr. Ernest Newman, one of our greatest musical critics. He 
asks the question: “What musical works would a man take 
with him into such a solitude as equatorial Africa?” The an- 
swer if it were honest would reveal much. ... The commit- 
tee of business men who have been investigating church finance 
have brought out a book. The committee, which was under 
the chairmanship of the secretary of Scotland, is quite clear that 
the best way is the one known generally over here by the title 
“the weekly envelope system.” Their book ought to be il- 
luminating to all who have the burden of church finance. 
* ” * 


The Dreamers 


From the Challenge: “It would be easy for the cynic to pour 
scorn on the youthful optimism and daring dreams of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. But it has not a few solid achieve- 
ments to its credit. And who knows what its dreams may 
make of the future. 

“Dreamers of dreams!” They take the taunt with gladness, 

Knowing that God beyond the years we see 

Has woven the dreams that count with you for madness 

Into the substance of the world to be.” 


London, March 7, 1922. 

T is some months ago since I first called attention to the visit 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer to this country. At first it seemed 
as though little public interest would be shown in his lectures 
and recitals, but the news of his gifts and of the wonder of his 
life have become widely known, and tonight in the Abbey I 
imagine there will be a large assembly to hear his organ recital. 
It will take an hour, and will have for its theme the commemo- 
ration of the passion of the Lord. Next week I shall try to send 
the program, which may be helpful in the choice of music for 
holy week. Music has always seemed to me the noblest inter- 
preter of the spiritual world. Bach brings me nearer to Calvary 
than any artist whose medium is poetry, or painting, or sculpture. 
The selections which Dr. Schweitzer makes will have therefore 
more than a musical interest to us. And it will not be the least 
i the gains to come from this visit, that hosts of citizens will 
e drawn for the first time to think of one medical missionary, 
und therefore of medical missions, and of the missionary enter- 

prise with all its challenge to faith and adventure. 

> * * 
The Political Scene 

The premier is ill; he is evidently tired and needs rest; who 
1 wonder at that? Whether he will come back as premier, or 
remain long in Downing street if he does, no one can say. He 
learly leaves the other party to make the next move. The 
rank and file of Conservatives do not love the Coalition, and 
ince gratitude is tot a strong virtue in political life, they have 
forgotten all that they owe to Mr. Lloyd George. Many even 
have revived their old suspicions of him. Party spirit is piti- 
y strong in the present hour; and there are politicians in 
ll groups who think first of their party and afterwards of the 
state, and give little or no heed to the world. Mr. Lloyd George 
may consider it well to stand out of the scene for a while; 
he may rally to his side a National party. All the dissen- 
sions in the government should give a great upportunity for 
the Independent Liberals, and to Labor. But Labor is not 
ttacking with any statesmanship the problems of the hour; 
s weak in its representatives within the house; it has little 
weight in the discussion of “foreign policy”; and it has alarmed 
uutious reformers by its strike policy of last year. The Inde- 
endent Liberals have a great chance; but somehow neither 
Mr. Asquith nor Lord Grey kindle the enthusiasm which is 
eded; and they produce upon many the impression that they 
> no very clear or bold challenge to deliver to the other 
There is a great chance for a leader who will go straight 
to the heart of things, and make a bold appeal not to expedi- 
ency but to first principles. We have grown a little tired of 
the constant balancing of interests, and we are ready for some- 


. 


+ 
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thing more adventurous, something much more simple and 
elementary. Garibaldi, it is said, never had to look behind 
to see if his men were following. A true leader, if such arise, 
will not look behind; there will be a host eager to follow. 


* * > 
The Free Church Council 


This assembly is meeting at this present hour in Liverpool 
with “personal evangelism” for its leading theme. It will be 
easier to write of its deliberations, if that is the right word, 
next week. In Dr. R. C. Gillie the council has a strong and 
inspiring president, and there is good reason to believe that 
the assembly will prove useful and memorable. At the same 
time it cannot be claimed that the free churches are agreed 
either upon their attitude to the church and England’s Lambeth 
proposals or upon the proposed educational agreement. The 
real danger of the moment in all our churches comes from 
the failure to educate, or at least to inform, the local churches 
upon the questions at issue. Local not follow 
blindly wherever its leaders go. When therefore a concordat 
is reached at the center, the work is only begun; there is the 
task still left of persuading those to agree whose decision must 
be the final word. 


churches will 


John Smith and 
His Grandmother 

In his own way the Rev. W. R. Maltby has been discussing 
“auto-suggestion.’ He is as much to the point as ever in his 
criticisms, wrapped as they are in his humorous style. It is 
clearly not his purpose to contradict all that psychologists teach 
about the unconscious self; but he is jealous, and rightly jealous 
for the Christian method of finding strength. “I can see John 
Smith in his pyjamas standing at a window and taking deep 
breaths like anything and saying, I can! Then I can see John 
Smith’s grandmother, awaking to a new day after her fashion, 
turning to a little textbook kept by her bed, and reading, ‘I can 
do all things through him that strengtheneth me.’ .There is a 
catchword, if catchwords will do it. John Smith’s grandmother 
really believed it took two to make a Christian, and Christ was 
one of them. She could go through the day, though the clothes- 


‘line broke and the children were intolerable, without any of the 


psychologist’s charms and incantations.” 
* * > 

The Times on Lent 

It may be permitted once more to repeat some of the words 
found in the Times of last Saturday, from “A Correspondent.” 
“The psalms of penitence do not come from mystics who had 
reached the stage of union with God. The great penitents 
always see him as One, over against them—their dear desire 
and yet other than they; they kneel, as we catch sight of them, 
with hands stretched out to One whose holiness reveals their 
sham.e. They are more conscious of the things which separate 


them from him than of the things which unite. He is their 


judgment; their standard of perfection; their tower of refuge 
And it is 
They interpreted their life in the light of 
something supremely real and terrible and beautiful. And that 
secret standard is still before men. 


in a troubled and changing world. for this reason 


their words live. 
But to speak of a standard 
or of a principle is to speak in abstract terms; and men are 
moved less by abstractions than by concrete things 
principles set forth in their ideal form than by a word incar- 
nate. That is why in this season the vision of the perfect 
standard is set forth by the Christian church in the life of its 
Lord. Its members are bidden to think more of him than of 
themselves: to behold his life in all its points of contact with 
their human experience; to see how different it was from much 
that is admired among men, and yet how it awakened and still 


less by 


awakens a response in the deeper ranges of the soul. It is 
almost as thought penitence could be left to come unbidden 
if once the vision of the holy Lord enters and takes possession 
of the soul. It is convicted of righteousness; it will not be 
long before it is convicted of sin.” EpwarpD SHILLITO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Finding the “Lost” College Student 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: It is the tendency of middle age or of those past it to 
look with askance upon the present, to undervalue its accomplish- 
ments, and to refer in praise to “the good old days.” It is my 
tendency at times, though | really think that the present time is 
the best we have known. 

| have been attending church, either voluntarily or otherwise, 
for fifty years or more, and most of that time I have lived in a 
college town and have had intimate associations with college stu- 
dents. Before 1 went to college, most of the young people with 
whom I associated in the ceuntry community in which I lived 
went to church, but many of them went because there was nowhere 
else to go. Church-going was to them in a sense a form of amuse- 
ment, it was a recreation, it was a gathering place, a center of 
social life. We were willing to endure the long, tiresome sermons 
because we were given an opportunity to meet the other fellows 
and especially the sisters of the other fellows. 


My experience in college was a very similar experience. 
had 


little 
little participation in 


We 


few amusements then. There was social activity and 


no moving picture 
The 


infrequently pretty 


athletics, no vaudeville, 


snows with which to employ our leisure time. sermons we 


listened to were often long and dry and not 


doctrinal. We 


which 
The 


because he 


endured them because of the associations 


offered The case 1s different today. 


today 


chure 


colle ir¢ 


-gomg 


very 


student who goes to church does so 


to, because he ?s interested in the things which church 


has to offer, and because he wants a part in them. It is no dearth 


musement or recreation which calls him there. 


this 
church its meeting changing con- 


h amazing and gratifying to me to see how in 


the 


community 


ditions and ht, what are being made ior 


plans 
} 


re; mng 


student, 
The 


f the 


out : finding the for strengthening his ideals 
the 
gratifying things connected 
thoughtful, 
sympathize with them in the 


ind setti character of men who are 


doing thi most 


with it trained broad-minded, 


men, 
and they 


ve to meet during the formative years 


college attendance. Their sermons are not long, but they are 


direct, and they touch the realities of the every-day 


tudent hi 


n thousand students pass every year through 


1e institution with which I am connected, and it 


privilege for twenty years or more to know a very 


of these intin During the month of Feb- 


st 


illustration, more than six thousand men came 


for one reason or another, and many of these men, I 


to talk to and the subject of our conversation ranged 


varieties of topics and in instances included 


many 
point view which I get is not a minister’s point 


. and I feel no discouragement at the 
student in this institution which I think 

respects to other big institutions in 
talked at 


in five different churches near the campus, and I am im- 


est. I have myself this vear one service 


pressed with the character and number of the college students 


© come out to these meetings. There are hundreds of them, 


ve or six hundred, in fact, at more than one of these gatherings, 


nd Warns of 


college E the 


them are the strongest and best known men and 


leaders of college thought and of college 


women of 


leaders of college fraternities, and the men who are 


artiulty. the 
responsible for 

\ few 
open Sunday 
The arguments 
do »on’ Sunday, that 
picture shows open and no athletic sports allowed all that the 
student could do was to lie around during Sunday and sleep or 


college customs and coliege traditions 


months ago our college paper editorially advocated the 
as it has regularly advocated and encouraged church 
that little to 


to church, and with no moving 


advanced were there was 


going 


few went 


engage in card playing and foolish talk. It was a more pessimistj 
view than I myself held, so following these statements I made , 
canvass of the various churches ef the community, and I found 
that on the particular Sunday concerned more than thirty-fiye 
hundred undergraduates were in church attendance, which meapt 
that probably fifty per cent of all the students in town were om 
attending at least one church service. It seemed to m 
showing was not a bad one, especially in view of the 
this was in a state university where there is no effort 
or compel church attendance, and where there can not 
be, but where the student goes entirely of his own volition and 


that day 
that the 
fact that 
to direct 


from his own choice. 

Just a few days ago a woman came to see me to discuss with 
me her son's religious status. His interest in religion was waning, 
She feared that he was losing ground, that he was 
When | 


not lost 


she said. 
perhaps losing faith, and she asked me to talk to him. 
did so I found that she was quite mistaken. He had 
faith; his interest in the vital things of religion was stronger 
than ever. He had simply thrown over certain religious dogmas 
and had gained a broader idea of God, of duty, of the value of 
service, and of the really vital things for which religion stands 
He was changed but not injured by his college experiences. 

he said, “but I 


“I can't explain it all to mother,” was 


more truly religious in my life than I am now, and never more 


never 


willing to do things for God.” 

The 
forth tremendous efforts to reach and to save the college student 
the the 


churches in the community in which I live are putting 


student himself is one of strongest factors in the 


To 
looked on these things for a good many years the situation was 
never before so favorable as it is now. The churches have spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and they are planning to spend 


and 


planning and in the execution of this work. one who has 


millions of dollars more, in vitalizing the Christian life for the 
undergraduate. They are training men and women in the theorie 
of religion, but more than that they are awakening them to th 
meaning of social service, they are stimulating them to follow 
the example of him who “went about doing good.” 

I thank God I belong 
and of the other churches about the campus, many of which have 
that ther 


are all attempting more than they have ever done before to mak 


for the activity of the church to which 


done more than my own church has done. I believe 


religion a real and living thing, to emphasize service, to stimulate 
practical religion, and I believe the college student is responding 
to this appeal and that far from being lost, he is nearer salve 
As I see it the church 
and her ministers are getting a new vision of how to reach men 

Urbana, Tl. THomas ARKLE CLARE. 


tion today than he has ever been before. 


College Church Not Inefficient 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
Mr. Hogue’s challenging article, “The Church and 


Eprtor THE 
SIR: In 
the ‘Lost’ College Student,” there are certain implications with 
which I feel constrained to take issue. Facts are facts, and 
would be futile to dissent from the major premise of the a 
ticle. It is undoubtedly true that the church is not making 3 
strong appeal to many of the students in our American unr 
But Mr. Hogue is taking much for granted when 
he lays down the dictum that the reason for this failure is that 
the church is medievalistic and intellectually dishonest. This 
position, however, he qualifies by saying that “There are of 


versities. 


course exceptions to this indictment, glorious exceptions in out 
standing individuals and hopeful movements.” 

I speak from considerable experience, especially in the un 
versity towns of the Middle West, when I say that these so 
called “Glorious exceptions” are mostly the rule. One young 
man is quoted as longing for a preacher with “no atmosphert 
of artificial piety,” who did not prophesy “the smooth things 
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table.” He says: “Why don’t they put men like that here and 
in other universities?” My answer would be that in very many 
instances they do. A university town in which a student has 
not the opportunity to hear a vital gospel, worthy of any man’s 
intellectual and ethical respect, can hardly even be imagined. 
Moreover, Most universities honor themselves by inviting to 
their halls some of the outstanding leaders of religious thought, 
en whose progressive intellectuality cannot be questioned and 
vhose militant courage cannot be impugned. But even such 
speakers apparently cannot draw the type of student of whom 
Mr. Hogue speaks into the despised precincts of the church. 

Then the question arises in regard to the real reason for the 
alienation of the university student from organized Christian- 
ty. In attempting to answer such a query it would be diffi- 

iit to avoid dogmatism. But among other causes could be 

entioned peasant-mindedness, due to increasing specialization, 
nfated athleticism, a sophomoric affection of a highly critical 
pseudo-intellectuality, and possibly the general spirit of jazzi- 
ness, Which just now is pervading American life. In some in- 
however, the lack of interest in the church on the 
the college may be due to an inevitable reaction from 

e unenlightened faith with which he was once indoctrinated. 
Yet he does not always give a fair chance in his life to insti- 

religion as he could find it today. 

\Vhen all is said there is a splendid idealism among Ameri- 
lents of today, not a little of which emanates from the 
irch and expresses itself through it. 
tudent does not 





And even when the 
ideals our attitude 
The church needs him 


seem sympathetic with 
ist not be one of critical impatience. 


ind he needs it. But all of the responsibility for his apathy or 
ostility cannot be laid at the door of those doing the work of 
the kingdom. 


An investigation of the reading of a group of 
fraternity boys is not always reassuring. But no one, to the 
of my knowledge, has ever made such findings the basis 
f indictment of modern literature. That there is challenge in 
the facts given by Mr. Hogue cannot be denied, but their ex- 
stence is not entirely due to the inefficiency of the church. 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, 

Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Students and the Church 


Tie Curistran Century: 

K: Apropos of the article by Mr. Hogue on “The Churcl 
nd the ‘Lest’ College Student” I am glad to say that much of 
interest and information was given. However, I cannot refrain 
Irom a criticism of the author's attitude toward the students in 

mate relations with them. The students, of course, are not 
really “lost.” They are more or less permanently under the spell 
lgments fine in themselves, but arising from only partial 


For of all men, college students, in the center of a 

many ways of learning, are most sure to become con- 

lused as to the real relations of facts. And men who go to give 
Thus a 
azo | listened while, after supper, aman commissioned by 
hes to go out to students and call them into the ministry 
addressed the men present, telling them in splendid 
‘ashion of some people here or there who were lonely, of others 
ere ignorant, of others who were ill housed and poor, and 

then made his appeal that these men should go to help them. 


Nothing was said of sin as an element in the case. 
fl 


the clear vision ought first to see whole themselves. 


score oO f 


The name 
is Was casually mentioned once, but no reference was made 


sharing his passion for world-saving. Nothing was said of 


hose great matters which appeal to loyalty. 


In response the stu- 
asked about how much there was in it, transportation and 
ne needed, but no element of self-sacrifice was in evidence. 
\s in the foregoing the ground and method and motive were 
lost in seeing the objective only, so Mr. Hogue seems to have 


hypnotized by the forty young men, and losing his sense 
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which would keep him from being unpopular, or uncomfor- 
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of relation, he came with them to pass judgment on an effect 
mistaken for a cause. 

When that “terrible severity of sincerity” had been 
expressed, why did Mr. Hogue leave the young men to think 
that their youthful conclusions were final as to the church? He 
would have done them service if he had shown them how the 
church, beginning back in Hebrew days, had established the truth 
of monotheism with its one Jehovah God who is no respecter 
of persons, which teaching is now, after the centuries, irresistibly 
forcing Christendom to the conclusion that social inequality is 
an impossible situatidn, and that the downmost man is as really 
a man as any other. Thus has the church crystalized and con- 
served and is now liberating the only power which can ever 
guarantee salvation to the unfit: an achievement beyond any other 
on earth, and the church alone did it. 

Why did not Mr. Hogue demonstrate to them that historically 
the very “reformers’ conscience” which was then driving them 
to criticize mercilessly conditions in the church was solely the 
product of the church: was by a brilliant plan of Providence the 
antitoxin to fortify her health against the deleterious substances 
necessarily absorbed from a vital contact with a diseased world: 
not bid them to hold the tongue, only to speak the truth in love. 

Omitting many another instance, we ask, Why did not Mr. Hogue 
instruct the young men as to the formative relation of the church 
to that learning at whose shrine they were such trustful wor- 
And why did he not tell those forty fine fellows that 
if the denominational schools in America were closed today at 
150,000 students like themselves must pack their trunks, 
bury their ideals and go back to live untaught, and as many more 
every four years stay home till the states had built some fifty 
colleges and some 3,000 students 
He should have shown how such church action in foreign lands 
would have thrown a pall of utter darkness over even the dim 
light of 


shipers? 


least 


more universities for each? 


educational prospects for uncounted thousands of the 
young, and how the closed church hospitals would mean the turn- 
ing away of the sick, throwing out of their beds those being healed, 
while increased moans and shrieks of hopeless human suffering 
would be an unspeakable practical addition to the conditions their 
own idealism deplores. To remove the church’s present part in 
the amelioration of the world’s ignorance and illness, or to have 


done in the past that which will perpetuate it, this were a deed 


«so devilish as to call down the smashing blows of God's wrath. 


And yet these forty young Pharisees (unconsciously so) were not 
brought to see that if they maintained their present attitude 
toward organized religion and if their example should prove to be 
generally popular, all these disasters would inevitably come upon 
thousands of seekers after health and knowledge. They were not 
shown the cowardice of holding aloof from all this work of God 
in the world and leaving it to the poor, the uneducated and the 
“simple minded,” while they, “terribly sincere idealists,” draw off 
Why 
should not they, still keenly critical of all shortcomings, cast them- 


and leave the plain people to do all this work for men. 
selves into the world’s struggle as it is? Why not cast in all their 
sincerity and idealism, too, and see if in terms of the enduring 
church something could not be evolved which should be more 
fit to survive? 
their 


Why did Mr. Hogue leave those men smug in 
tight 
sincerity,” apart from all the past, superior to the present, uncon- 


“unmeasured idealism,” buttoned up with “terrible 


scious of the future? 


Says Mr. Hogue, “God! how the church needs these today.” 
True, but truer, Great God! how these need the church today 
Middlebury, Vt. FE. W. Goutp 


Mr. Nash’s Eloquence 


Epitor Tue CrristiIAN CENTURY 
SIR: The editorial headed “The Golden Rule Factory Under 
March 2, that Mr 


Fire” in your issue of expresses the wish 


Nash's “practice were not accompanied by eloquence.” You 
say: “His doing would be more creditable [the word was 
credible, not creditable—Tue Epitor.! if he would allow his 


achievement to speak for itself without so much argument and 
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exhortation.” I cannot understand how a journal of religion 
which gives so much space as yours does to the theory of the 
application of Christianity to social problems can do other 
than rejoice in the preaching of one who has advanced beyond 
the theory and helped to set a great Christian principle to 
work in industry. 

The world is full of preachers of the social gospel. We min- 
isters meet in convention and pass high-sounding resolutions 
Christianity as a industrial, and all other 
Many of us never saw the inside of a factory, and 
business men rightly tell us we are theorists who know little 
If the golden rule 
factory is a success why should not a man who knows it 

be the one to tell the world? Must 
we ever conform to the dictum of Shaw: “Those who can, do; 


about solvent of 


problems. 
about the conditions we seek to change. 


from the inside proper 
those who can’t, teach”? 

I have heard Mr. Nash speak several times. 
vision of the possibilities of Christianity applied to industrial 
inspired a workers to put the 
golden rule to work. That which you call his “argument and 
exhortation” springs from his desire to convince his hearers of 
the truth which the pulpit preachers in spite of all their preach- 
ing seem to doubt, that the teachings of Jesus are for practi- 


He has seen a 


relations, and has group of 


cal purposes. 

For my part, I have a good deal of sympathy with those who 
are “fed up” on the theorizing of the pulpit. Let us hear a man 
once in a while who has tried out the thing that he recommends. 
I believe of all men who desire to proclaim the gospel, those in 
whom the gospel has wrought its work have the highest right 
Paul wasn’t content with seeing 
vision; he spread the good news. What a 
Luther And he might have hid himself in a monastery. 
John B. Gough wasn't content to keep sober after his conversion ; 
he had to talk Why should it be more 
creditable for any man to hide his light, however faint and uncer- 


and the clearest call to preach. 
the heavenly noise 
made! 
about his experience. 
tain it may be? 

In my day I have seen no more convincing evidence of the lack 
of faith in practical Christianity on the part of leaders in our 
churches, theological schools and religious press than the skep- 
ticism in these quarters toward such experiments in industry as 
the A. Nash Company and other business concerns are making. 


Philadelphia. Ciinton Scott. 


“The Grand Old Man of 
Nonconformity” 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The letters recently appearing in The Christian Cen- 
“The recall to 
record of records in connection with the long min- 
John Clifford, of Westbourne Park Church, 
London, Dr. Clifford this church for the first 
July 18, 1858, when completing his training at Mid- 
College, and as an outcome was invited to accept the 


tury on Long Pastorate Record” will many 
minds the 
istry of Dr 
preached for 
time on 
land 
Writing Mr. Brown, the church secretary, he said: 
“After prolonged God, I 
have resolved to come in the strength of the Lord God and 
commence my pastorate over the church at Paddington on the 
I pray 


that the great Jehovah may consecrate our union and make it 


pastorate 


consideration and humble trust in 


third Lord’s Day in October—the 17th of the month. 
abundantly productive of good to men and glory to himself, 
etc., etc. I am still yours in the love and faith of the Gospel. 

Joun CLIrrorp. 

Dr. Clifford is still preaching at Westbourne Park, though 
out of deference for his age, the church quite recently made 
him the minister-emeritus, and called the Rev. S. W. Hughes 
This brings the Doctor’s actual min- 
istry in the one church to nearly sixty-four years. It was my 
privilege years ago to sit at his feet, and catch some of the 
inspiration of his wonderful life, and on returning to England 
some three years ago, I listened to the Grand Old Man of Non- 


to “assist” the Doctor. 
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conformity, and realized that with the increasing years the 
fires had not burnt dim, nor had his power grown less. 

I had hoped that Dr. Fort Newton might have found jt a 
joyful task to include this wonderful character in his series of 
“Some Living Masters of the Pulpit.” Perhaps he may yet. 

Le Roy, Ill. Epwin Wyte. 


Legalism in the Church 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: The Disciples and the Baptists may have their creedal 
difficulties, but likewise the Methodists. Witness: 
Wanted—Three preachers; minimum salary in this district 
is $1,000 and parsonage. Preachers must be willing to preach 
and to practice Christian stewardship.—The Christian Adyo- 
cate, February 23, 1922. 

For this advertiser Christian Stewardship means Tithing, and 
his slogan is: “Bring all the tithe into the storehouse.” 

Is this not in some measure comparable to the legalists in the 
other bodies who narrow the way of salvation? One thousand 
dollars a year and Christian Stewardship. Would not Rauschen- 
busch rise up in his wrath and cry: “Physician, heal thyself!" 
A new social order? Let us begin at home. 

“Who shall deliver us from the body of this death?” For is 
this not the way to extinction, the way of !egalistic tithing? 

Cuartes H. M. WHeEtay. 

Ripley Memorial M. E. Church, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Is This What Dr. Abbott Says 
Christianity Means to Him? 


Epitor THe Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: I have been reading Dr. Abbott’s latest book in which 
he tells us he sums up his lifetime study of Christianity. Much 
that is sweet and beautiful and true is contained in this little 

Yet the total effect is one of superficiality and inade- 
Perhaps a book written at eighty-five lies outside the 
domain of criticism, yet as it expresses a modern tendency to try 
to separate the soul of Christianity from its body it may be of 
interest to review it. Christianity has for Dr. Abbott no creed, 
no sacraments, no ministry, no church, no authority, no worship, 
no doctrine of atonement or justification by faith. In fact, he 
says, “Nor did I find in Christ’s teaching any provision of a new 
theology or a new ecclesiastical system to take the place of the 
old—born a Jew, he remained a Jew fo the day of his death.” 
Dr. Abbott’s Christianity is a disembodied spirit pleading plain- 
tively for man’s love, shown forth in benevolence, but with no 
philosophic conception of God, of the meaning of human life, of 
nature, or of the harsher facts of history and experience. The 
enormous tragedv of the last war with its ten million dead, its 
shattered hopes, homes, ideals, its awful pictures of pain, its 
aftermath of debt and starvation, has not even cast a ripple over 
the calm ocean of Dr. Abbott’s optimism. Contrast this with 
Professor Eucken’s picture in his latest book, written also in old 
age, “We looked forward to an advance of the race, particularly 
a moral advance, and we have now to admit that untruth and 
injustice dominate our generation, and that there is little room 
for real goodness. We are, at the same time, wholly uncertain 
about man’s place in reality and the meaning of existence.” Two 
great spiritual leaders and how differently they look at life! Dr. 
Abbott’s treatment of the outward and visible in Christianity is 
Christ did not institute baptism because his 
disciples baptized and not he! As if what was done in his pres- 
ence and with his consent was not his! Christ gave no creed but 
told his disciples to baptize “in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Dr. Abbott accepts this com- 
mand as Christ’s, but rejects the doctrine of the trinity. If this 
baptismal formula is not a creed what is it? If it does not teach 
the trinity what does it teach? Here is what Dr. Abbott says 
about Christ, “Passion week began when he was born; yea, when 
in the counsels of eternity he said, I will go down into that 


volume. 
quacy. 


also superficial. 
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suffering, sin-stricken world and will lay down my life for it.” 
Again, “the veiled, invisible figure that is always walking through 
life, always judging, befriending, forgiving, helping men, was for 
one moment made so clear that human eyes could see him, and 
human hands could handle him, then hidden from human eyes 
and escaping from human touch, he has become the nearer to us 
because he is invisible and intangible.” Pre-existence and omni- 
presence Dr. Abbott here affirms of Christ, yet objects to the creed 
definition. Is this nor straining out the gnat? Yet Dr. Abbott 
goes beyowd the creed doctrine of the trinity for he affirms Christ 
as the revealer of all the nature of God, whereas the doctrine 
of the trinity affirms him the revealer of only one aspect, that 
of Love. The trinity which we find in ourselves and affirm of 
God, reason, affection, will, clarifies our conception of the mean- 
ing of Christ. He did not represent the infinite knowledge or 
reason which is the pursuit of all our science, philosophy, mathe- 
matics; nor did he represent the infinite will or energy manifested 
in all the life and activity of the universe, electrical, chemical, 
yital—he represented the love, sympathy, compassion of God in 
so far as it could be in one place and time. Religion needs eman- 
cipation from the idea that Christ is the all of God. That emanci- 
pation will come with a real application of the doctrine of the 
trinity. Religion has no completed quest, it has to read all 
history, science, life, as revelation of God. 
Louisiana, Mo. 


J. K. Brennan. 


° ° ° 
Congregationalism a Quiet Haven! 
ror THe Crristian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your editorial on “The Baptist Perturbation” you 
make the statement: “The Congregational and Presbyterian com- 
munions are considerably perturbed.” I wish to protest against 
this statement in its reference to Congregationalists. I have spent 
eleven years in the Congregational ministry and have never noticed 
this “perturbation.” In the past few years a few hundred of us 
have left the perturbed denominations for the Congregational 
iellowship, where we have found a haven of Christian charity. 
The fundamentalists regard us as most as impossible as the 
Unitarians. We are not all “liberals,” but we are all but unanimous 

uur desire to allow our brother to walk in the light as God 

ll make it known unto him. C. D. Operiin. 
ion City, Mich. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Priest and the Boy’ 


/ASH was protected from a dauntless queen, magnifi- 
J cent in sin, Athaliah. She could stand by the side of 

Jezebel, as a capable, bold, sinful queen. It is doubtful 
i Joash could have been crowned and could have held his 
hrone against the wrath of Athaliah had it not been for the 
outstanding character of this lesson, Jehoiada the priest. We 
vill come back to that. The reign of Joash was notable be- 
(ause he repaired the temple. As iong as he remained under 
the influence of the noble priest, he did well. But when Jeho- 
ada died, the inherent weakness of the king showed up. With 
pitiable lack of conviction, he allowed the princes to pull him 
around to a toleration of the Asherim and other idols. His 
rowning meanness was shown when Zachariah, the son of his 
protector, Jehoiada, rebuked him, for he caused Zachariah to 
e stoned to death near the altar. Thus the king forgot the 
kindness of the father and murdered the son. It was a dastardly 
rime and seemed to mark the end of prosperity. The Syrians 
uvaded the country, were bought off with the sacred things 
ot the holy temple, while Joash, himself, not long after was 
As long as Jehoiada 
ed, he was strong enough to hold the young king to the 


*Lesson for April 9, “The Lord Preserves Joash.” 
2 Kings 11:1-17. 


Scripture, 
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paths of righteousness. He was the power behind the throne. 

A dramatic situation develops when the boy-prince is 
crowned. Jehoiada was evidently a man of vast resource and 
firm courage. When, in the temple, the crown has been placed 
upon his head and the sacred law in his hand, a great cry goes 
up from the people; Athaliah suddenly appears. She is white 
with wrath and fear. Crying “Treason, treason,” she vainly 
tried to rally the people to her support. It was one of those 
moments charged with destiny, for had the power of the priest 
failed in this testing moment, both prince and priest would 
have died then and there. Jehoiada, however, was master of 
the hour. Immediately he called upon the soldiers to cause the 
queen to pass out between the ranks. Anyone who took sides 
with her was to be promptly slain with the sword. Can you 
picture that proud and wicked woman silently, with wild and 
apprehensive glances, passing out of the temple? Can you see 
her motion to this and that captain but receive only a cold 
stare in return? Can you see her fleeing down the steps to- 
ward the stables, only to be pursued and miserably killed? The 
priest was master. It is a picture that any modern preacher 
may well brood over. Why all this talk about the pulpit losing 
its power? Did John Knox lose his power? There was an- 
other queen who cowered in fear when this mighty man of God 
thundered in the pulpit above her. Did Luther lose his power? 
When did Beecher take orders from anyone? Have you for- 
gotten Savonarola? The hero-priest presents the most mag- 
uificent picture possible. I will tell you when the priest loses 
his power: when he takes orders from the pew, however rich 
that pew; when he aliows vitality to dry up into a creed and 
ritual; when he becomes a conformist, permitting others to do 
his thinking for him; when he thinks more of money than of 
truth and more of place than of Jesus Christ!! Jehoiada comes 
as a mighty inspiration to every present day priest; he teaches 
us to magnify our office; the voice of the priest, if he speaks 
for God, is supreme. This brave Jehoiada will be one of the 
attractions of heaven. Around him will be gathered the brave 
preachers of the ages—Ambrose, Luther, Savonarola, Knox, 
Jeecher, Bishop Williams of Michigan, Bishop McConnell of 
Pittsburgh and every other brave and unselfish preacher of the 
absolute, white truth. The pulpit has not lost its power, nor 
will it, for there will always be some Jehoiada around who can 
command the situation and who knows no fear. 

It is fine to see the strong priest defending and developing 
a boy. Here is a perfect combination—a stout preacher car- 
ing for a little boy. A beautiful story, perhaps half legendary, 
is told about a Welsh lad who was sick unto death one stormy 
night and whose devoted mother walked five miles through the 
rain to bring the doctor. The doctor hesitated to go out to 
this simple farm, but finally he went. There, by the cottage 
fire, he worked with the sick lad and saved his life. After- 
ward the doctor said: “How did I know that wild night that 
I was saving the life of the boy who would become the Prime 
Minister of England and the greatest man of his day?” 

As long as Jehoiada lived Joash did well. It was the pow- 
erful influence of the brave preacher that molded and guided 
the king. God give us men like that. 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Presbyterian Organization 
Sends Out Plate Matter 

A great many churches have a weekly 
bulletin or a monthly church paper. The 
Presbyterian department of publicity of 
the New Era movement in recognizing 
this has prepared this year cuts and elec- 
trotypes for use in 425 churches that re- 
quested the service. The plate matter 
sets forth the facts about Presbyterian 
enterprises in a striking way. More plate 
matter will be sent out in connection 
with self-denial week to those churches 
that showed an interest in the use of 
the material on the member 


canvass. 


every 


Says the Children Dress 
in a String of Beads 

Missionaries are not as lacking in hu- 
mor as some would believe. “The Lady 
of the Decoration” proved that. Rev. 
Harry C. Neely has written back about 
his work in the Presbyterian mission at 
encoun- 


Sangenelina, Africa. Instead of 


tering tigers and elephants frequently. 
he finds that his chief annoyance is 
lizards. The natives’ costumes are di- 
verse and most amusing. The children 
usually dress in a string of beads. One 
important individual wore a dress coat 
with a pair of overalls, but ordinarily a 
shirt worn outside the trousers Chinese 
fashion is the mark of social distinction 
Mr. Neely and his companions are set 
to the task of laying the tirst foundations 
of a Christian civilization in a strange 
field 


Prohibition Can Be 
Enforced in Persia 

pes. A. ©. 
Pérsia reports that prohibition can be en- 
forced in that country. Recently a man 


Boyce, a missionary in 


who had been convicted of selling wine 
was flogged in the public square. The 
treatment proved most efficacious. Pro- 
hibition in the United States has stiffened 
the resolution of some countries which 
had prohibition long before this coun- 
try did. Prohibition is fundamental to 
the Mohammedan religion, and in recent 
years the observance of ths principle has 
nereased in many Mohammedan coun- 


tries 


Theological Education 
on a Union Basis 

The union idea is making headway 
faster in the South American field than 
in most others these days. One of the 
latest evidences of this 


may be seen in the new 


generalization 
proposals to 
union theological college at 
Three denominations have 


found a 
Montevideo 
already signified their willingness to co- 
operate in the founding of this college. 
the Presbyterians, Methodists and Dis- 
ciples. The following men are being sent 
to Montevideo to make a _ preliminary 
survey in advance of the founding of the 


new union. school: Dr. Webster E. 


Browning, Presbyterian; Rev. C. S. Bra- 
den, Methodist; and Dr. C. A. Vannoy, 
Disciple. A union theological school 


has been in operation in Porto Rico for 
some time, and students are being drawn 
to the school from other countries. 


Bishop Oldham Recovers 
from His Operation 

sishop Oldham of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church is one of the strong Metho- 
dist leaders in Latin America. During 
the Christmas holidays the bishop under- 
went an operation in a Chicago hospital, 
and for some time the outcome of the 
operation was in doubt. He has made 
splendid progress toward complete recov- 
ery, however, and on March 18 he was 
well enough that he insisted upon set- 
ting sail for South America once more. 


Government Recognition 
of Protestantism 

A generation ago the most severe pen- 
alties were meted out to Protestants for 
worshipping according to their religion 
in certain sections of South America. 
How far conditions are changed is in- 
dicated by the fact that President Me- 
guin recently attended the opening of a 
Methodist hospital in Lima attended by 
his staff. This is said to be the best 
hospital on the west coast. President 
Acosta of Costa Rica recently assured 
Bishop Thirlkeld of his support in the 
conduct of a Methodist school in San 
Tose. He made the commencement ad- 
dress in spite of sharp opposition from 
the Catholic press. President Obregon 
is sending two daughters to a Protestant 
school in Mexico City and is encourag- 
ing some of his ministers to do like- 
wise. These omens are very disturbing 
to the Roman Catholic hierarchy, which 
has for so long held down progress in 
the Latin American countries 


Yale Men Stirred by Story 
of Dr. Shelton’s Death 

The story of Dr. Shelton’s death has 
been told in nearly every church in the 
Disciples communion, and provoked the 
young people of this communion to fres 
devotion in the missionary cause. The 
Yale Club of Disciples recently passed 
resolutions of sympathy to the family 
and expressed the hope that the death 
of Dr. Shelton at the hands of the ban- 
dits of Tibet might prove a great inspira- 
tion to their own number in giving them- 
selves to the way of the cross which Dr. 
Shelton trod 


Remove Ban from the 
Teaching of the Bible 

The government of Korea has for 
many years forbidden the teaching of the 
Bible in the Chosen Christian College 
at Seoul, which is conducted by Pres- 
byterians. A recent cablegram brings 
word to America that this restriction on 
Bible teaching by the government has 
been removed. It #& at last recognized 
by this government that a college can- 
not be a free and an effective institution 
while any department of human life or 
experience is cut off from consideration 
Meanwhile a seemingly less enlightened 
government in Ilinois still persists in 


interpreting the Bible as a_ sectarian 
book. Korea is now in the lead so far 
as the relation of the Bible to the edy- 
cational program is concerned. 


Conferences on the 
Latin American Problem 

The Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America ts now able to announce 
definitely that in February, 1924, a con- 
ference on mission work in South Amer- 
ica will be held in Montevideo. At this 
conterenec the results of many recent 
experiments on the part of many com- 
munions will be pooled, and the mission- 
aries will be able to assess the value of 
these methods. It had been hoped that 
this conference might be held earlier, 
but the financial difficulties of a number 
of the constituent boards made this in- 
advisable. The year following the Mon- 
tevideo conference another conference 
will be held on the question of work in 
the West Indies, Mexico and Central 
America will be held in Mexico City. 


Religious Book Week 
Is Coming Again 

{ year ago the religious world ob- 
served religious book week for the first 
time. This year the week to be ob- 
served in this interest is April 2-8. The 
Chicago Theological Seminary in_ its 
monthly news letter, which has become 
a significant feature of the seminary 
service, makes a number of suggestions 
with regard to the books to be stressed 
in the churches. This letter suggests 
that ministers preach upon a_ book or 
upon some chapter of a book which has 
seemed particularly significant to them. 


Carrying the Scriptures 
to the Blind 

The problem of furnishing the Bible 
to the blind may be understood when 
it is stated that a complete Bible would 
weigh 150 pounds. The cost is propor- 
tionately great, being over fifty dollars. 
ile American Bible Society is recogniz- 
ing the need of carrying the scriptures 
to the blind people more generally and 
will in the near future produce a small 
book of Bible selections for the blind 
containing the passages which are usual- 
ly considered of greatest value to blind 
people. The small Bible will weigh only 
1 round. It will be the nearest approxi- 
mation to a vest pocket Bible for the 
blind that can be produced. The society 
is now soliciting a special fund with 

hich to pay for the first cost of this 
In many cases it will be neces- 
sary to distribute the volume without 
cost among those who are to use it. 


' 
voiume, 


Crowd of Politicians 
Fills the Church 

Dr. Roger T. Nooe, pastor of the 
Christian church of Frankfort, Ky., re 
ently invited all the members of the 
state administration in the capital ~ 
the members of the legislature and the 
judges of the supreme court to a special 
service in his church on a recent Sunday 
morning. Governor Morrow cooperated 
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heartily in bringing about this result. 
The church was filled by this crowd of 
distingushed gentlemen who came to 
hear the Kentucky pastor discourse on 


the subject, “‘The Truth That Makes 
Men Free.” 
Preach the Temperance 
Message with Stickers 
[he Young People’s Christian Citi- 


zenship Committee of Milwaukee has in 
the past year developed new ways oi 
preaching the gospel of temperance. They 


have had printed a number of stickers 
with various suggestions about law en- 
forcement, and these are sold to the 


members. 
to stick 


The young people just love 
them up in out-of-the-ordinary 
places. The organization also furnishes 
speakers and literature on the various 
great reform movements of the age 


Episcopalians Generous 
to Old Ministers 

Justice to the worn-out minister is 
coming slowly but surely. The Protest- 
nt Episcopal church has made amazing 
rog recent years in this good 
cause It is said that 627 old ministers 
of this church now receive $650 per year 


ress in 


each. When the old minister dies, his 
dow receives a check for a thousand 
dollars. She is also on the pension list 
id the thousand dollars is just an extra 
care for funeral expenses. The pay- 
ments on the pledges for this fund have 
e in with a remarkably small loss. At 
ent the defalcation is hardly more 
than 2% per cent, which is very low in- 
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deed when compared with the losses in 


some national promotion funds among 
the religious communions. 
Minister Faced 
a Damage Suit 

Becaused he advised a young woman 
not to marry a certain young man, Rev. 


W. S. Crandall of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
faced a five thousand dollar damage suit. 
The minister had told the young woman 
of certain cripples and insane people in 


the family of the prospective bridegroom, 
and the bride-to-be changed her mind 
in the face of these damaging facts. The 
jury decided that it was in line with a 
minister's duty to advise the members 
of his flock, and they did not allow the 
claim for damages. This is probably the 
first time that the rights of a minister 


in such a situation have been defined by 
legal decision. An adverse decision would 


What 15¢ Will Bring You 


Only ke om trink. The Pa peaaer SS From th e 


tion's awe ET ——~ tt ation's 


verywhere ; an inde- 
pendent home paver thet tells tells the story ofthe 
world's news in en 
way. Thissplendid National we: vony costs but $14 year. pr Path- 
finder is the * Ford of the p Splendid serial and short 
stories and —s r questions and 
is a mine of i we will send the 
Pathfinder on —— 13 weeks. e 15 conan doce Rot repay 
us. but we are glad to invest in new friends. 
The FP 791 Langa: Sen, Wesbtnrten, D.c. 
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have been very embarrassing to the re- 
ligious workers of the country. 


Religion Sadly Disorganized 
in Czecho-Slovakia 

Rev. Kenneth Miller of the immigra- 
tion department of the Presbyterian 
Home Board is spending some time in 
the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia just 
now for the purpose of making some ob- 
servations about the religious life of the 


people. The native protestant move- 
ment, composed of those who have 
broken away from Rome, and nearly a 
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ABINGDON BOOKS FOR 
RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 





Now What About Our Banks 


book by Russ Webb, a westerner 
with a new line of thought that analyzes 
ur banking system with a new vision. It 
strips our banks of their cloak of mys- 
cism and their air of dominance and lays 


s a 


their inner workings so that Mr. 
Average Man can see right throngh and 
eyond them. It discards timeworn con- 


tionalism and places the banker in his 
proper place among us. It reveals the 
ink's privileges and duties toward the 
umunity and the individual, and then it 
shows why the goods are not—cannot he 
ivered. It outlines a system*tic change 


in our monetary machine and directs how, 
t by step, it may be brought about. 
{t points the individual to his own oppor- 

ties and responsibilities and then pre- 


sents him with » manual of procedure. It 
~onomic theory, plus practical business, 
ld in the light of actual observation 
Every progressive man or woman will 
reac it. Singie copy, postpaid, $1.00. In- 
dependent Publisher, Fort Lapwai, Idaho 














Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 


“There is nothing superior to it.”—Expositor 
‘An invaluable tool."—The Sunday School 
imes, 

“A great help. Simple and speedy.”— Prof. 
_ Amos R. Wells. 

‘To be commended without *"—The 
Continent. 

Send for cireulars, or the Index 

approval. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 
Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 


reserve.” 


itself on 


A HANDFUL OF STARS 
By F. W. BOREHAM 
The author appropriates the title of this book 
from Caliban, who cries «out, ““O God, if you wish 
for our love, fling us a handful of stars.’ 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 
CROSS-LOTS: AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By GEORGE CLARKE PECK 


“Each essay sparkles with wit, epigram, and sug- 
gestive illustration, and contains solid brain-building 
and soul-nourishing material. The reading of this 
book will give one a greater appreciation of the mean- 
ing and beauty of the commonplace things which he 
has to do daily.""—The Religious Telescope. 

Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


UNFINISHED RAINBOWS ano OTHER ESSAYS 
By GEORGE WOOD ANDERSON 


In a group of twenty-six essays the author deals 
with life in the large and in many - its details. He 
is illuminating with reference to its minor and 
its major phases. Light flashes a all the facets 
of his diamonds. But be offers more than flashing 
light; he presents sound philosophy, discriminating 
interpretation, wise solutions, and a never-failing 
directing of heart and mind toward God, the final sat- 
isiaction of every soul-guest. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN HYMN 
By EDWARD S. NINDE 


“Dr. Ninde, in this exceedingly interesting book, 
not only tells the whole history of hymn writing, but 
gives us the story of the origin and inception of our 
favorite hymns, and tells us something of the life 
and work of the famous hymn _ writers.”"—The 
Christian Work. Illustrated. Net, $3.50, postpaid 


THE CONTEMPORARY CHRIST 
By JOSEPH M. M. GRAY 


“There are but ten sermons in this book, but they 
are of unusual spiritual caliber. Besides this, they 
have such completeness und roundness of structure 
as to display in an unusual degree the artistry as 

ell as the impressiveness of pulpit eloquence.” 

—Homiletic Review. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 
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sight, evangelistic passion, religious fervor, 


tic over these lectures. 


untechnical language. 
understanding and sym pathy for 


child in religion. 
man 
and 


stories for ages four and five. 
thirty-one stories selected from both the Old and New 
Testaments. 
of good pictures. 


four lessons that every Christian chiid should learn. 
The teaching is done 
games, dramatizations, and marches 





AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


, os 5 ‘ (Founded 1789) 
New York : Cincinnati Chicago Boston Detroit 
Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Portiand, Ore. 


GOOD MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST 
By BISHOP WILLIAM FRASER McDOWELL 


“The lectures are marked by a keen spiritual in- 
and clear, 
It is easy for one to grow enthusias- 
"The Christian Intelligencer. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


ELEMENTS OF PERSONAL CHRISTIANITY 
By WILLIAM S. MITCHELL 


A study of the essentials of the Christian life in 
he author writes with an 
oung people. 

Net, 7 5 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


THE MOTHER-TEACHER OF RELIGION 
By ANNA FREELOVE BETTS 


A complete guide to the early home training of the 
In simple, direct fashion, with 
concrete illustrations, it tells when to begin 
ow to proceed 


Illustrated. 


incisive style. 


Net, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


THE BIBLE IN GRADED STORY 


By EDNA DEAN BAKER and CLARA BELLE BAKER 
Volume: The Good Shepherd. Volume I: The Good Neighbor 
Volume I contains a series of twenty-four Bible 
Volume II contains 
In both volumes abundant use is made 


I: 


: Net, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents 
Vol. I 


Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
A FIRST PRIMARY BOOK IN RELIGION 
By ELIZABETH COLSON 


This book of exceptional value consists of sixty- 


through stories, handwork, 


Illustrated. Net, $1.75; by mail, $1.85. 
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million strong, is now sadly divided. The 
questions relating to leadership and or- 
ganization are very serious. There are 
two bishops around whom are a group 
of warring factionists. Smaller groups 
are also in evidence. Meanwhile Chris- 
tian Science, Unitarianism and spiritual- 
ism are being tried by little groups. The 
problem in the new national church is 
that of a proper supply of educated min- 
isters who understand the task of man- 
ning and operating a Protestant church. 
Mr. Miller writes back in favor of sub- 
sidizing the historic Czech Brethren 
church with American money, as he looks 
upon this organization as the one which 
would have the best chance of meeting 
the need. The leaders of the new na- 
tional church trained in Roman 
Catholicism to teach 
little else. 


were 


and are able but 


New Place Where 
Ministers Can Get Degrees 

The itching for the dear title of 
“Doctor” has led more than = one 
and as a result diploma 
always found the ministers 
among their easiest victims. Just follow- 
ing the that a notorious Denver 
diploma mill had been closed up comes 
the further that the Na- 
tional University of Atlanta has decided 
to confer 200 honorary degrees on minis- 
ters. That the new institution is to be 
seen only with the eyes of faith is indi- 
cated by the fact that it does not yet pos- 
a telephone, and is not known to 
Atlanta ministers \s the federal 
ernment is now a little more prompt than 
formerly in up the activities 
of such institutions, it is likely that it 
will have an change of location. 
tut meanwhile no doubt the 200 minis- 
will part with their twenty-five dol- 
each, and will full- 


dged “doctors.” 


minister astray, 


mills have 


news 


news People’s 


sess 


gov- 
following 
early 


ters 


lar blossom out as 


| 
fle 


New President Will be 
Inaugurated With Form 


William Woods 


is planning to make a big 


College of Missouri 
event of the 
president, Dr. 
R. H. Crossfield. At the approaching com- 


inauguration of their new 


mencement exercises this nome- 
coming week will be observed at 
all former students will be expected to 
appear. An inaugural ceremony is being 


prepared for use 


year a 


which 


when the new president 
the power. 
Dr. Crossfield is at the present time the 


Federal 


formally accepts reins of 


financial secretary of the Council 
of Churches 


Church Federation 
Adopts Comity Rules 

Fourteen denominations cooperate with 
Church but for many 
questions of comity have been 


the Federation, 
years the 
handled by another organization, the Co- 
operative Council of City Missions. The 
Cooperative Council has only coop- 
denominations, faptists, Dis- 
Congregationalists, Methodists 
Presbyterians. Hence the rights of 
denominations have had no court 

heard and the methods 

of survey used would almost invariably 
vive anv field to one of the larger de- 


five 
erating 
ciples, 
and 

small 
in which to be 
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nominations, leaving no open door to the 
smaller denominations. Recently the 
Chicago Church Federation has created 
a comity commission in which all cases 
of comity not considered by the Cooper- 
ative Council might be heard. Rules 
have been adopted which are as much in 
harmony with Cooperative Council rules 
as may be, and an effort will be made 
t> work the double-headed comity ma- 
chinery without friction. 


Methodists Want the 
Doctrinal Test Removed 


The Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference two years hence will have a hot 
subject to discuss, the abolition of the 
doctrinal tests to membership in the 
church. Early Methodism made no doc- 
trinal requirement, but in 1864 this was 
changed and now a member who is re- 
ceived into the church must assert that 
he believes in the articles of religion 
as formulated by the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. As there are now. many 
\--thodist churches that must serve as 
community churches, this practice stands 
in the road of church progress. It is said 
that a number of Methodist churches 
have of their own motion decided just 
to “forget” the offending practice, and 
that the bishop does not inquire into 
such irregularities. However the time is 
soon coming when these questions will 
be dragged out into the open. While 
the Baptists are hunting a new creed, 
the Methodists are trying to get rid of 
an old one. at least so far as the lay 
membership is concerned. 


Community Church 
Workers Plan a Meeting 

Community church workers of New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania will meet 
at Buffalo for a conference the week fol- 
lowing Easter. All types of community 
churches will be represented in this con- 
ference. Rev. L. M. Martin, pastor of 
the Union church of Canaseraga, N. Y.., 
is one of the promoters of the confer- 
ence. It is expected that a permanent 
organization will be formed of these va- 
rious workers in community churches. 
That the community church movement 
is not standing still may be seen from 
the reports of new enterprises recently 
inaugurated. Incorporation papers have 
been taken out for the Protestant Me- 
morial church of Clementon Heights, 
near Clementon, N. J. This church has 
not yet called a pastor. Between the two 
towns of New Florence and Ligonier, 
Pa.. a single church be built that 
will care for the religious interests of 
the two communities. The Presbyterian 
and Baptist congregations of Wyoming, 
N. Y.. have formed a federation under 
the name of the United Churches 


will 


Break Down the Doors 
to Get In 
Bishop 
church has an interesting 
the attitude of Peru has changed toward 
the Protestant missionaries. A young mis- 
y was recently made door-keeper 

at the commencement of the Callao 
school. The crowd that surged in broke 
down the side doors in the press, which 


Methodst 
how 


the 


story of 


Thirkield of 


sionary 
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gave the young missionary an impres- 
sion that Peru was made up of hoodlums. 
Thirty years ago the population did not 
try to break into a Protestant meeting. 
Men and women were arrested in Pery 
for reading the Bible to the people. 


Connecticut Baptists Defer 
Action on a Creed 


The effort of the fundamentalists to 
secure adoption of their creed by 
churches and organizations has given the 
Baptists a very bad year. At the recent 
convention of the Connecticut Baptists 
the following action was taken by the 
convention: “That in view of the pro- 
posal made on behalf of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, and approved by 
Presidents Montgomery and Mullins, 
that both conventions consider the whole 
matter of a doctrinal statement for the 
denomination, it is the sense of this con- 
vention that we recommend to our 
churches that action on creedal state- 
ments might wisely be deferred for the 
present, and that in the weeks and months 
immediately ahead of us, all our energies 
should be devoted to the task of com- 
pleting our share of the New World 
Movement.” 


Ministers of Washington 
Hold a Conference 

Whitman college of Washington in- 
vites the ministers of the state every 
year for a conference. This year the 
outstanding speaker was Dr. Richard 
LeRue Swain, author of “What and 
Where is God.” Dr. Swain undertakes 
to present the evangelical message in 
harmony with modern science and his- 
tory. His lectures did not gain the 
assent of all the ministers present, for 
conservatism has a strong following on 
the Pacific coast, but the gracious spirit 
of the lecturer won for him many friend- 
ships in the ministerial group. Questions 
were written and handed in at the close 
of each lecture which added greatly to 
the interest of the occasion. Among 
the social occasions was a luncheon given 
by the Commercial Club of the city. 


Fellowship for 
Community Churchmen 

The isolation of the various federated 
and community churches has been a part 
vf the disadvantage suffered by those 
who have pressed forward in the practice 
of Christian union. It was inevitable that 
fellowship should be set up between these 
various groups of undenominational 
Christians. In the Y. M. C. A. building 
in Portland, Ore., a meeting was held in 
January which was attended by repre 
sentatives from twenty-seven church or- 
ganizations in Washington and Oregon. 
The significance of the meeting was at 
once apparent to the newspapermen, and 
splendid publicity was given in the Port- 
land papers. Prof. L. S. Hopkins de 
clared that Jesus Christ had been cruct 
fied three times, once by the Jews, 4 
second time by the Roman Catholics and 
a third time by denominationalism. The 
gathering voted a resolution of apprecia- 
tion to The Christian Century for its serv- 
ice to the cause of the community church. 
It was brought out in the conference that 

















How Do You 
Select Books? 


Do you buy on personal 
recommendation, pick at ran- 
dom from the shelf or counter, 
or follow the hunch of a good 
book review or advertise- 
ment? Whatever your meth- 
od, look up 


THE RELIGION 
PSALMS 


(Just Published) 


By J. M. P. Smith 
$1.35, postpaid $1.90 


Meets the needs of the intelligent 
layman and minister. Aims to give 
an understanding of the purpose for 
which the Psalms were written. It 
helps to a new appreciation and use 
of this wonderful body of literature. 


THE REVELATION OF 
JOHN 


OF THE 


By Shirley Jackson Case 
$2.75, postpaid $2.90 
The central idea of the book is to 
explain in a popular way the mean- 
ing of Revelation as its author in- 
tended it to be understood by those 
to whom it was first addressed. 


By Edward 8. Ames 

$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
The author seeks to present in sim- 
le terms a view of religion consist- 
ent with the mental habits of those 
rained in the sciences, in the pre- 
fessions, and in the expert direction 
of practical affairs. 


THE FUNCTION OF RELI- 
GION IN MAN’S STRUGGLE 
FOR EXISTENCE 


By George Burman Foster 
$1.00, postpaid $1.15 
It is an earnest seeking after the 
truth and a protest against that 
snoring of religion which has led to 
the weakening of its influence in the 
development of modern civilization. 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW 
By Frank Grant Lewis 
$1.50, postpaid $1.65 

rhe first single work to record the 


crowth of the Bible from its be- 
sinning up to the present time. It 
answers many perplexing questions 
about authorship, sources, time of 
writing, and variations of versions. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SERMONS 


Edited by Theodore G. Soares 
$1.50, postpaid $1.70 


Contains one sermon from each of 
eighteen members of the Faculties 
of the University of Chicago—eighteen 
sermons worthy of a high place in 
the world’s homiletic literature. 








THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
5808 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Just the Book for Easter! 


What is The Daily Altar? 


T IS A GUIDE and inspiration to private 
devotion and family worship. Presents for 
each day in the year a theme, meditation, 

Scripture selection, poem and prayer. For 


these hurried and high-tension days, when the 
habit of meditation and the custom of family 
prayers are all but lost, this beautiful book 
makes possible the revival of spiritual com- 
munion, on a practicable and inspiring basis, in 
every home, at every bedside and in every heart. 


The authors of the book are Herbert L. Willett and 
Charles Clayton Morrison. 


ESTIMATES OF THE BOOK 


The Christian Advocate: This compact volume will be very helpful in the 
stimulation of family worship. a grace that has been a diminishing factor in 
the family life of Amerca for some time. It will be a great advantage to 
the religious life of the nation if this asset of faith and prayer can again 
become effective among us. And this book, with its excellently arranged 
selections for each day, will be of large assistance in that direction. 

The Homiletic Review: If we are to meet, successfully, the great and grow- 
ing number of problems in this eventful time, it is necessary that the quiet 
hour of meditation be observed as never before. For only a mind nicely 
poised, only a spirit daily enriched and nourished and guided by an unselfish 
purpose can adequately meet the situation. Every aid, therefore, to thought 
fulness and prayer should be welcomed, as we do this manual before us. It 
has been prepared “with the purpose of meeting in an entirely simple and 
practical manner some of the needs of individuals and households in the 
attainment of the sense of spiritual reality.” 


The Presbyteriqn Advance: For meeting the need of those who would 
enjoy the privilege of daily prayer, but scarcely know how to begin, the 
authors have prepared this excellent and beautiful book. 

The Central Christian Advocate: Beautifully bound, this book with its tasty 
and neat appearance, prepares one for the equal taste and care in its con- 
tents. Of all books for devotional use, this one in appearance and contents 
cannot be too highly commended, 


The Christian Standard: 
all praise. 


The binding and make-up of the book are beyond 


The Christian Evangelist: This book is beautifully arranged, handsomely 
bound and typographically satisfying. It should be a real help toward 
restoring the family altar. 


Rev. James M. Campbeli, D.D.: “The Daily Altar” is a bit of fine work. 
It certainly provides something to grow up to. Unlike many books of devo 
tion, it is free from pious platitudes and pays the highest respect to the 
intelligence of its readers. Its devotional spirit is pervasive. 


Dr. J, H. Garrison, Editor Emeritus The Christian Evangelist: The book 
is happily conceived, happily worked out and most beautifully bound. 


Build Up a Daily Altar Fellowship in 
Your Church! 


Order a copy for yourself, show it to your friends, and a half- 
hundred of your members will be using the book in 
their homes by January |. 
Price of the book, $1.50 in beautiful purple cloth; in full leather, $2.50. 
(Add 8 cents postage.) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 
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in the states of Oregon and Washington 
there are now fifty community churches. 
Rev. E. D. Nourse of Portland was 
elected president of the conference. The 
conference protested the useless over- 
lapping of churches being foisted upon 
the people of the two states and directed 
that the protest be sent to the Home 
Missions Council. 


Eminent Preachers at 
the University of Chicago 


\nnouncement is just made from the 
University of Chicago of the University 
Preachers for the Spring Quarter. The 
first preacher in April will be Bishop 
William Fraser McDowell of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the dates being April 9 and 
16. On April 23, Rev. John McNeill of 
Walmer Road Baptist Church, Toronto, 
Canada, will preach; and on April 30 Dr. 
Henry van Dyke of Princeton University 
Rev. James E. 
of the 


Church 
- & ne 
av. and 


Freeman of the 
will 


Epiphany, Washington, 
I will 


first preacher in \ 
« followed in the same month by Dean 
Charles R. Brown of the Yale Divinity 
School, and Dr. Woelfkin of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York City. In June the tw I 
will be 

Presbyterian 


be the 
| 


Cornelius 


preachers 
John Kelman of the First 
Church, New York City, 

Claren \. Barbour of 


Theological Seminary 


’resident 


the’ Convocatio1 


Bible Society Victim 
of the Headliners 


Recently ¢ 


thar the 
plants 


expense 
in great 
the experts 
We shall h: ist as 


nted ‘ ver rly 


printing 
business many 
more, 
Society less money 
Bishop Manning Doesn't 
Agree With Bishop Gailor 
The made 
Gailor, head of the 


attack recently by Bishop 
Protestant 
church organization, has brought 
tests from churchmen. 
Manning recently made a change in his 
plans for a series of Lenten addresses in 
the cathedral in New York to speak on 
law enforcement. He declared that pro- 
hibition had already brought great bless- 
ing to the country, but that it might be 
made more effective. He gave a left- 
handed compliment to Bishop Gailor in 
the statement that this bishop is usually 
Meanwhile Episcopalian 
‘eaders in parts of the 


Episcopal 
pro- 


many Bishop 


wise many 


various country 
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have protested the utterances of Bishop 
Gailor, although the latter has protested 
that he spoke only as an individual. 


Catholic Leaders Favoring 
the Cooperative Movement 

The idea of cutting out the middleman 
in the distribution of economic goods has 
traveled all over the country. Farmers 
are interested in it as affording a better 
market. And in the cities, various co- 
operative grocery store enterprises have 
arisen, a group of them now being feder- 
ated in the Cooperative League of Amer- 
The students of a Jesuit college in 
Milwaukee have seen in this tendency a 
movement in which the church might 
The students are 
positions temporarily, not only 
in cooperative grocery stores but in chain 
groceries as well. 
is mastered 


ica. 


well concern itseltf 


holding 


As soon as the system 
students 
carry the idea down into South America 
Che bishops of the Catholic church are 
quoted as favorable to the enterprise 


some of these will 


Chair Founded in 
Honor of Hymn Writer 
On a recent Sunday Norwood Christian 


hurch of Cincinnati observed Jessie 
Brown Pounds Sunday as a day for rais- 
ing funds for the Pounds 
chair of religious education in Hiram col- 


Similar 


Jessie Brown 


icge. toot 


enterprmses are on 


among a number of the Ohio churches. 
Mrs. Pounds was the wife 
of the Hiram and was widely 


known as poet, and writer. 


of the pastor 
church at 
She was greatly 
beloved by the students of Hiram C 


Dr. Jowett Will 
Go on Until May 


Dr. Jowett has | 


een persuaded by his 
London congregation to go on preaching 
until May, 
adhere to his determination 
f health under 
the strain of the years, and he will seek 
work which will be less exac‘ing than a 
metropolitan pulpit. The London 
icle has recently made an editorial sug- 
gestion about the future of Dr. Jowett 
This journal would have him follow out 
one of his own ideas, and become a wil- 
derness prophet. The reference is to the 
sentiment found in a 
of Dr. Jowett: “Britain 
manding desert man today. 
are too much with us; their song is far 
too much like our own shout. I do 
want my seer to have a bell like the bell 
of the town crier; my poet must have 
something about him of mystic sobering 


one sermon a Sunday 
he will 


ty 
rn Lins 


when 


] 
broken 


has 


Chrin- 


following 


sermon 
has no com- 
Our poets 


not 


recalling the suggestiveness of the 


Angelus.’ 


Fundamentalist Leader 
Will Go to Boston 

Dr. J. C. Massee, pastor of the Bap- 
tist Temple of Brooklyn, has accepted a 
call to Tremont Temple of Boston. Dr. 
Massee refused throughout last year to 
consider the urgent call of the Boston 
Raptists, but at last has yielded. He is 
known throughout hs denomination as 
one of the strong leaders of the Funda- 
mentalist movement which promotes a 
belief in premillennialism. In Boston he 


will be closely associated with other 
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premillennial leaders of his denomina.- 
tion. This will create the anomalous 
situation of a strong orthodox movement 
in the very heart of the city which gave 
birth to Unitarianism and Christian 
Science. 


Modernism Strong in 
English Church 


The continued demand for the trial and 
expulsion of the various modernist lead- 
ers in the church of England is evidence 
that these modernists are making a deep 
impression upon the church. The ninth 
conference of modern churchmen will be 
held at Oxford August 21-28. At this 
time the subject to be considered will be 
“Is Christianity the World Religion?” 
The Archbishop has recently rebuked the 
zealous conservatives who are bringing 
railing accusations against the men who 
are concerned with 


church. 


es 
their 


modernizing 


Gen. Booth 
Visits Indianapolis 
General Ballington Booth, head of the 
‘olunteers of America, recently visited 
Indianapolis. The warmth of ‘|\'s recep- 
ion may be understood by the fact that 
meetings in his honor were presided 
by Governor McCreary. The fig- 
given by Gen. Booth on thé in- 
dustrial situation in this country are 
He said in this connection: 
“It has been estimated that more than 
6,000,000 men are out of work. It is safe 
to conclude that an average of 
sons are dependent on each of these un- 
employed men. This means that in all 
probability 12,000,000 persons are suffer- 
less for means of a liveli- 
In Russia, where 15,000,000 are 
be facing starvation, it is not diffi- 
place the cause or responsibility. 
her wealth, shorn of the best 
art of her army, and without transporta- 
comparatively 


startling. 


two per- 


more or 


( ult to 
Robbed of 


tion facilities, Russia is 


helpless 

“But in this rich and prosperous coun- 
try 6,000,000 out of work bespeaks a de- 
1 | 
pioral le 


period of 


lack of adjustment during our 
reconstruction. These people 
through accident, inheritance 
or environment, in present tense need 
They are face to face with poverty, but 

as a consequence degraded or de- 
praved through it. They have not lost 

‘ir ability to support themselves, nor 
1ave they lost their sense of self-respect 
They fight sternly to retain this, and thus 
prevent themselves from slipping _ be- 
neath the current of misfortune. Some- 
thing must be done, and that right early 
The Volunteers are seeking to lessen the 
problem of these unemployed.” 

In setting forth the work of the Vol- 
unteers a splendid report of activity is 
presented by General Booth. He gives 
the following facts about his of 
ganization: 

“During the last year in connection 
with our Volunteer homes and _ institu 
tions, 1,258,952 lodgings were provided 
Of this number less than 919,220 were 
paid for by work or outside employment, 
and 339,752 were given free. Free meals 
were given to 720,460 and 331,574 meals 
were provided to persons who paid for 


are, either 

















Books of Inspiration 
Information and Utility 








THE RETURN TO GOD—By Edward 
Shillito. A book that puts a new halo 
about the work of the minister of 


Christ 


SPIRITUAL VOICES IN MODERN LIT- 
ERATURE—By Trevor Davies. A 
spiritual study of “The Everlasting 
Mercy,” Browning's ‘Saul,’ Ibsen's 
“Peer Gynt” and eight others of the 
world’s literary masterpieces 


THE UNTRIED DOOR—By Richard Rob- 
erts. A challenge to the world to try 
Jesus’ way—the way of righteousness 
and peace 


THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION— 
By H. G. Wells. The most brilliant 
mind of England points out some 
world perils and suggests the “way 
out” 


SILHOUETTES OF MY CONTEMPO.- 
RARIES—By Lyman Abbott. _Inti- 
mate sketches of Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks, D. L. Moody, Lincoln, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Whittier, Roose- 
velt and many other great Americans. 


MODERN BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY— 
By Newman Smyth 
BELIEF AND LIFE—By W. B. Selbie.... 


BELIEF IN GOD—By Jacob Gould Schur- 


Three inspiring books for the Easter 
season. 


A NEW MIND FOR THE NEW AGE—By 
Henry Churchill King. Strikes the 


keynote of world reconstruction 


WOODROW WILSON AS I KNOW 
HIM—By J. P. Tumulty. ‘‘Nothing 
equal to this work, in American history, 
has appeared since Nicolay & Hay’s 
Life of Abraham Lincoln” 


THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON— 
Anonymous. Crisp characterizations 
of Harding, Hughes, Hoover, Root, 
Wilson and a dozen others 


TARBELL’S TEACHER’S GUIDE, 1922 
—By Martha Tarbell. The very best 
commentary on the International Sun- 
day school lessons 





Add 10 cents postage for each book ordered. 





The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The 
20th Century 
Quarterly 


(Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor) 

will revolutionize your Bible class study. 
It treats the International Uniform Lessons 
in thoroughly up-to-date fashion and it is 
an exceptionally attractive study booklet. 
It is used by hundreds of adult and young 
people's classes, older intermediate classes 
and home departments. Ask for a free 
sample of the present quarter's issue, look 
it over and order it for your class with- 
out delay. 





The Christian Century Press 
508 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 








Sunday Talks to 
Teachers 


By Helen Wodehouse, D. Phil. 


A book of inspiration for Sunday school teachers. 
Among the chapter titles are: “Guides and Light- 
Bringers,” “The Good Day,” “Opportunities,”’ “‘Wit- 
nesses,” “The Strength of the Lord.” If you are dis- 
couraged with your teaching task, read this book. 


$1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Il. 














“Safed the Sage” !he parables 


of the inimit- 


“Safed and Keturah”*? .$. 


put up in two attractive books. Price, 
each book, $1.25, plus 8 cents postage. 








The Christian Century Press 
508 So. Dearborn Street - - Chicago 
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them, many by werk, making a total of 
1,032,034. There were 115,155 families 
and individuals assisted and employment 
was provided for 84,615 persons.’ 


Church Will Sing 

Hymn Every Sunday 
Trinity 

has a 


Episcopal church of Boston 
new idea. It proposes to have a 
favorite hymn which it will sing on all 
The following note in the 
parish paper will explain: “‘How Firm a 
Foundation, Ye Saints of the Lord’ is to 
be sung by the Trinity congregation for 
the next three months, or until it is sung 
full voiced, with confidence, and without 
the book. If the Kiwanis Club can have 
time with ‘Old McDonald Had 
a Farm,’ and the Rotary Club can wax 
enthusiastic over ‘Today Is Monday,’ or 
‘Lizzy Jane,’ and sing them every time 
they meet, worshippers at Trinity church 
will sing such hymns as ‘How Firm a 
Foundation’ till they shake the shingles 
on the roof, and break the 
doubters of our Christ. Lend a 
Help sing. All the 
needs is a chance to 
have it at Trinity church.” 


occasions 


a good 


hearts of 
hand. 
congregation 
Thev shall 


great 


sing 


Oxford Summer School 
Plans are Changed 

Announcement is change 
of plans with reference to a summer 
school of theology at Oxford this sum- 
mer. In place of the school, a congress 
on internationalism will be held at which 
the educational ideals of Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner will be expounded \ commit- 


made of a 


recruiting the Uni- 
tarian ministers of this country to go to 
i 


tee had been at work 


rd this summer, but that plan is now 
d. Many 
» Oxford in the itinerary of 
mer trip this 


° . ’ 
said that three or four hundred ministers 


Unitarian ministers will 
a sum- 
summer, however It is 

. : 
will be international 


weeks in August 


the congress of 


at 
ism the last two 


Educational Work Has Been 
Started at the Labor Temple 
Labor Temple is 
titutions of the 
New York It has 
the vears to serve the interests 


one of the unique 


Presbyterian church 
sought through 
f various 

In the past 
ecreational, economic and religious 
have been 


rroups of immigrant peoples 
cir r 
»blems 


stressed, but hence- 


th there will be added to these activi- 
s some contribution to the educational 
| ns of the 

started 


school has 


small 


groups \ 


with verv fees, at 
physiology 
and public 


attendance 


psychology, econom- 


} 
iterature 


1oht The 


speaking are 
" the school 
hundred = and 
first year. It seems 
that the 

ucational need in the various industrial 
groups is more fundamental than are the 
recreational needs. 


ing around one 
venty-five people the 


to the leaders of Labor Temple 


Prof. Taylor Will 
Teach International Duty 

The Y. M. C. A. of Indianapolis has 
arranged to offer a series of lectures 
Prof. Alva W. interna- 
duties, Mr. analyze 


Taylor on 
Taylor will 


from 
tional 
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in a course of lectures the reason for the 
world’s unrest. Some of his topics at 
the Indianapolis meeting are “The Peace 
Problem,” “The Race Problem” and 
“The Industrial Ploblem.” 


Modern Theology Causes Changes in 
Denominational Affiliations 


In the west and the south some of the 
evangelical denominations are making 
things so uncomfortable for men with 
modern training for the ministry that 
these men are seeking other denomina- 
tional affiliations. Recently Dr. Harry 
L. Boardman asked for church letters 
for himself and family from the First 
Baptist church of Riverside, Cal. He 
gives as the reason for his change, not 
his consciousness of being no longer a 
Baptist, but his inability to secure co- 
operation from men of other views. He 
united with the First Congregational 
church near by. His step was com- 
mended by the parish paper of the 
Baptist church 


Fellowship Will Hold 
Meeting at Lake Mohonk 

The newly organized Fellowship for a 
Christian Social Order will meet at 
Lake Mohonk May 10 and 1l. A nota- 
ble group of leaders have expressed their 
willingness to open the discussion of the 
following themes: Fellowship as Life, 
Industry as Fellowship, Organized La- 
bor as Fellowship, Fellowship Between 
Nations, Fellowship and Freedom, Fel- 
lowship Itself. Among these leaders are 
Bishop Charles D. Williams of Detroit; 
John J. Egan, president of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Atlanta; Sher- 
wood Eddy, associate general secretary 
of the International Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association; Rev. William Austin 
Smith, editor of the Churchman, New 
York; Robert director of the 
Bureau of Research, New 


Bruere, 
Industrial 
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York; Miss Florence Simms, industria] 
secretary of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association; 
Harold A. Hatch of Deering, Milliken & 
Co., New York; Rev. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, editor of The Christian Cen. 
tury, Chicago; Dr. John M. Moore, 
chairman of the administrative commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of Churches; 
Harry F. Ward, professor of Christian 
ethics, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Rev. Daniel A. Poling, as- 
sociate president of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. An effort is be. 
ing made to secure the presence of both 
employers and labor leaders. The qual- 
ity of the personnel of the conference 
will insure an exceedingly profitable dis- 
cussion of each theme. 


Father Ryan Appeals for 
Release of War Prisoners 

Religious sentiment in this country is 
strongly in favor of the release of the 
war prisoners still held on charges of 
sedition. Father John A. Ryan of the 
Catholic University of Washington, re- 
cently headed a group from the Joint 
Amnesty Committee to request that the 
President pardon the prisoners, since all 
other nations engaged in the world war 
have already pardoned their prisoners 
and in America the spies and pro-Ger- 
mans have been pardoned already. A 
group of philanthropic American men 
imprisone1 may go to Washington and 
bear testimony before the judiciary com- 
mittee. Testimony will be offered show- 
ing that the widely advertised “Green 
Corn Rebellion” of Oklahoma was only 
a meeting of farmers in Charlie Bryant's 
pigpen. These farmers contributed to 
send one of their number to Chicago to 
confer with Haywood, and Haywood 
counseled the men to register for service, 
which they did 





season. 
our literature. 


behalf of the little ones. 
**The children are tender 
ing to the pace of the children.” 





The Tender Pilgrims 


By Edgar De Witt Jones 


ERE is the book for you to present to your friend at the Easter 
It is one of the most beautiful tributes to children in 
Dr. Jones has “‘set the little child in our midst” and 
in six beautiful chapters has appealed to the heart of humanity in 
He finds his title and text in Genesis: 

I will lead on gently . . . accord- 


For your wife, your mother, your daughter, your best friend, this is 
a book which will add a glow to the Easter gladness. 
should present a copy to their superintendents, superintendents 
should see that each of their teachers has the book. 


Beautifully printed and bound, 85 cents, plus 6 cents postage. 
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OF INTEREST TO 


STUDENTS OF RELIGION 


A Selection of Books Published by the 
Open Court Publishing Company 








ASTON, W. G., C.M.G., D. Lit.—Shinto, The 
Ancient Religion of Japan. Fae} 
BAILEY, CYRIL, M.A. Religion of Ancient 
Rome. Cloth 
BARNETT, L. D., M.A., D. Lit —Hinduism. Cloth 
DJOERKLUND, GUSTAV—Death & Resurrec- 
ace 8 


The Gods of the Egyptians, Stories in Egyp- 
tian Mythology With Plates and illustra- 
tions. 2 Vols. Cloth sauebe ee Tee 

CARUS, DR. PAUL—The Gospel "of Buddha. 
Edition de luxe. Illustrated in old Buddhist 
style by O. Kopetzky. Cloth, $3.00. Pocket 
Edition cen awe — 
The Pleroma. An essay on the origin ’ of 
Christianity. Cloth, $1.00. Paper .... 
The Dharma, or the Religion of Enlighten- 
ment. Paper 
The Religion 
Paper 
The Dawn of a New Religious Era and Other 
Essays. Cloth 
Angelus Silesius, a _ selection from 
rhymes of a German mystic. Translated in 
the original meter. Cloth 
The Surd of Metaphysics. 
the question, 
selves?” Cloth 
The Rise of Man. A sketch of the origin of 
the human race. Illustrated. : ” .00. 
Paper 
Nirvana. 
Cloth 

COOK, STANLEY A.—The Religion of Ancient 
Palestine to the Second Millennium B. C. in 
the light of archaeology and the Inscrip- 
tions. Cloth 

FECHNER, GUSTAV TH.—On 
Death. Translated from the 
Boards, 75c. Paper 

FICHTE, J. G—The Voca:ion of Man. 
lated from the German. The student fa- 
miliar with the history of philosophy will 
find in this little book much that throws 
light upon other systems, especially on those 
of Kant, Hegel, Scropenhauer and our 
modern “pragmatists,” but earnest readers, 
even if unacquainted with the speculations 
of the schools may also gain from it no 
meagre store of noble and_ inspiring 
thoughts. Cloth, 75¢«. Paper 

A MODERNIST’S LETTER to His Holiness 
Pope Pius X. This is the appeal of an ear- 
nest catholic priest to the Papacy calling for 
a restatement of the creed, a revolutionary 
change in the external polity and a re- 
generation of the inner spirit of the mother 
church of Christendom. Cloth 

OTTO, RUDOLPH—Life and Ministry of Jesus, 
According to the Historical Method. Trans- 
lated from the German. Boards 

RADAU, HUGO—Bel, the Christ of Ancient 
Times. Boards 

SMITH, PRESERVED, PhD.—A Short History 
of Christian Theophagy. Cloth 


of Science. Cloth, 50c. 


An inquiry into 
“Are there things in them- 


Life After 
German. 


.60 
-60 


.00 


00 


.00 


Rightly understood the present study will be ap- 


preciated as a scientific essay 


in the field of com- 


parative religion, and as furnishing a rational ex- 


planation of much that is most 

important in the history of Christianity. 

STRODE, MURIEL—My Little Book of Prayer. 
Cloth, $1.00. Boards 


delicate and 








Order from your bookstore or direct by mail from 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








MACMILLAN BOOK NEWS 





A new author who is seeking an American following is Miss Helen 
Wodehouse, a Professor in the University of Bristol. 


Her book, “Sunday Talks to Teachers,” ($1.25) is called worthy of 
comparison with William James’ book. The Sunday School Journal 
recommends it as source material for pastors’ talks to their 8S. S. 
teaching force. Sermons should vary in method as much as possible. 
Here is what might be called in Old Testament language model wis- 
== type sermons well worth every minister’s careful analysis and 
study. 


Lyman Abbott's “What Christianity Means to Me” ($1.75) is re- 
printing. So is Sam Higginbottom’s “The Gospel and the Plow” 
($1.25) acclaimed by all the Boards as the best bit of recent Foreign 
Missions literature. Frederick Tracy's “The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence” ($2.50), which gives not a chapter to religion but treats the 
whole subject first page to last from the moral and religious stand- 
point, is in use in Normal Schools. It has now invaded the High 
a as a text. Your local Teacher Training Course should 
adop » 


“What and Where Is God?” ($1.50) is reprinted regularly every 
month and the sale continues at high tide. 


Dr. Shannon's “Infinite Artist” is a joy to those who like to see 
preaching flesh and blood put on to a good, bony sermon frame. 
Bishop Williams’ “Prophetic Ministry Today ($1.50) is downright, 
manly, sensible, Christian utterance, containing no alloy. 


John Dewey says of “Toward the Understanding of Jesus” (1.75), 
by Professor V. G. Simkhovitch: “I have read it with eagerness, ap- 
preciation and enlightenment. It is the only book of the kind which I 
have ever seen that appeared to me to place the teachings of Jesus 
in a living and concrete contact.” Examine into it for yourself. 


There is no better New Testament scholar today than Ernest Find- 
lay Scott. The eighty pages of his “New Testament Today” ($1.00) 
form a condensed report of the latest developments in the New Testa- 
ment field. They will take you longer to digest than many a full- 
sized book. 


Contradiction and disparagement will never free anyone in bond- 
age to fanciful interpretations of the apocalyptic element in Scrip- 
ture. Dr. McCown in “The Promise of His Coming” seeks and finds 
a form of interpretation that will enable such people to retain their 
present drive and enthusiasm while persuading them to give up 
seeing this one doctrine fill the whole Christian sky. 


Miss Elizabeth Harrison's new book “The Unseen Side of Child 
Life” ($1.25) tells you how the very young child may be assisted to 
yield the obedience required if he is to fit into home and school life 
to general acceptance. Her “Study of Child Nature” ($1.25) is in its 
Sist edition. 


A re-issue of “The Apocalypse of John” by Isbon T. Beckwith is 
just published at $2.50. This handsome book of 783 pages covers the 
whole history of Apocalypiicism. 


Henry C. Vedder of Crozer believes that man’s consciousness of 
Ged reaches its perfect flower in Jesus and that Jesus’ teachings 
must ever be the primary source of our Christianity’s fundamentals. 
“The Fundamentals of Christianity,” ($2.00). 


If Jesus be the Man of the Ages, Dr. E. S. Drown argues, then He 
must be the man of this turbulent age. “The Creative Christ” ($1.25) 
is a treatment of the Incarnation in the forms and phrases used in 
our current thinking. 


George Cross of Rochester Seminary in “Creative Christianity” 
($1.50) develops his belief that a living faith is one that with the 
teaching of Christ as its vital sap grows like a live oak, keeping all 
the growth it has previously attained and adding a fresh ring to its 
girth and bulk every decade or generation. 


Solely by omissions and re-arrangements by units, Dr. Moulton 
has prepared an abridged or shorter Bible about one-third as long 
as the complete work. Volume I, Old Testament, $2.50; Volume II, 
New Testament, $2.25. Per set, $4.75. 


Dr. Charles A. Ellwood’'s thesis in the “Reconstruction of Religion” 
($2.50) is with the religion of Jesus supplying the foundation of 
principle and the social sciences providing the technique of action, 
we can achieve the New Reformation necessary for the solution of 
our problems today. Sure to create a stir. 


Sir Henry Jones’ Gifford Lectures for 1920 and 1921 are published 
under the title, “A Faith That Inquires,” ($2.00. This is his plat- 
form: I believe that our spiritual knowledge and practice, both indi- 
vidual and social, is so crude and rudimentary that we cannot even 
imagine the splendor of the results which an enquiring religious faith 
ean bring to man. Promises to be regarded as one of the foremost 
“Gifford’s.” 


“Property : Its 
Lindsay, Bartlett, 


Several distinguished authors unite in writing 
Rights and Duties” ($2.00), Hobhouse, Rashdall, 
Carlyle, Wood, Holland and Charles Gore, former Bishop of Oxford, 
supplies an analytical introduction. Prof. Ely of Wisconsin says 
“this is an exceptionally able and scholarly treatment of the ethical 
and religious aspects of our economical life." Gives the regulative 
principles by which all social programs, past, present and future, 
may be soundly judged. 
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The Meaning of Baptism 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


Editor of The Christian Century 


HERE remain great majorities of the immersionist communions to whom the 

baptism issue is a live issue still,"” says the author of this book in his Foreword. 

“Their religious thinking and custom—and conscience, too—are embedded in 
legalistic and literalistic assumptions. Upon these assumptions rests their dogma of im- 
mersion-baptism. It is my conviction that those communions which have laid stress 
upon the physical act of immersion as equivalent to baptism and therefore invested 
with the authority of the Scriptures and of Christ himself, will be forever under effec- 
tive inhibition against committing then:selves to the greater social and spiritual program 
of modern religion and to practical co-operation in any program of Christian unity unless 
they consciously and for good and sufficient reasons abandon their immersion dogma. 
This dogma eclipses the great objective task of the church for large majorities of Dis- 
ciples and Baptists.” 


The Christian Advocate (New York) 
Says of This Book: 





“This is probably the most important book in English 
on the place of baptism in Christianity written since Moz- 
ley published his ‘Baptismal Regeneration’ in 1856." 


The Congregationalist says of the book: 


“A daring and splendidly Christian piece of work, in 
which the author frankly asserts that Jesus “had no inten- 
tion of fixing a physical act upon his followers. He did 
not have in mind the form of baptism but the meaning 
of it.” *” 


The Continent says: 


“It required courage to publish this book. It is by a 
minister of the Disciples’ church, which has been pecu- 
liarly strenuous in behalf of the scriptural necessity for 
immersion, and he writes that ‘the effect of our study is 
absolutely to break down the notion that any divine 
authority whatsoever stands behind the practice of im- 
mersion.' Instead, in the New Testament, baptism sim- 
ply means the conferment and acceptance of the status 
of a Christian. He is strongly against the rebaptism of 
Christian believers who apply to Baptist or Disciple 
churches for membership having been accepted in other 
churches by any mode of baptism whatever. Equally he 
opposes infant baptism, because the subject of baptism 
must be voluntary. At the root of his argument lies a 
sound desire for Christian unity.” 





SOME CHAPTER TITLES 


ALFXANDER CAMPBELL’S PosiITION. 
THE MEANING OF THE Worp. 

Mr. Camppetyt’s ASSUMPTIONS. 
Tue Earty Mope or Baptis™M. 
MacicaL AND LEGALISTIC ViEWwS. 


Tue FunctionaL View or Baptism. 


Joun THE Baptist. 


Tue Baptism or Jesus. 


BarTisM AND THE Great COMMISSION. 


Dip Curist ComMAND Baptism? 

Tue One Baptism. 

3APTISM AND CONVERSION. 

“Born oF WATER.” 

Tue SyMBOLISM OF Baptism. 

INFANT BAPTISM. 

Ture Case For IMMERSION. 

Baptists AND Disciples AND BAPTISM. 
1. Tue Prace or Baptism. 


2. RE-BAPTISM. 








Price of the book, $1.35, plus 12 cents postage. 
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New Books by 
ROGER W. BABSON 


Author of “Religion and Business.” 


Enduring Investments 


Raising the large sums required to finance non- 
money making organizations like the churches 
and colleges, which do so much for human wel- 
fare, has always been their most difficult task. 
Perhaps this is because the soliciting has been 
done by those who were (literally) good at 
spending other people's money, who had never 
even tried to make any money themselves. Mr. 
Babson has been consulted on the making of 
money by the wealthiest interests of America. 
When he writes a book to prove that it is the best 
business wisdom to go into these more enduring 
investments that never pay back even the prin- 
cipal, and do so on a larger scale than the world 
has ever seen—well, business men will all want 
to look at the proof. 

“Enduring Investments” is the semi-miracle work- 
ing opener of blind financial eyes that over-burdened 
ministers, trustees and administrative Boards have 
been hoping would come to their rescue. ($1.50). 


Making Good in Business 


The famous Business Expert here applies a funda- 
mental knowledge of business principles to daily busi- 
ness life. The latest work by the author of “Funda- 
mentals of Prosperity” is crammed with the most 
valuable sort of hints and suggestions for the attain- 
ment of a well-balanced, normal, successful, business 
career. ($1.25). 


The Future of the Churches 


Mr. Babson shows in a constructive way how the 
future prosperity and achievement of the church are 
dependent on its ability to enter fully into the mani- 
fold life of the people, and stand as firmly for social 
and civie righteousness as for the meeting and sup- 


plying distinctly spiritual needs. ($1.00). 
Add 10 cents postage on each book ordered. 
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Evangelistic Preaching 
By Ozora H. Davis, 


President Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The book contains also sermon out- 
lines and talks to children and young 
people. “The best help on this impor- 
tant subject that we have ever seen. Sets 
forth with skill and completeness the 
method of evangelism that best appeals 
to the men and women of the present 
day.” (C. E. World.) 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





Public Opinion and 
the Steel Strike 


By the Commission of Inquiry of 
the Interchurch World Movement 


Of no other book published in the troubled 
days since the war can one more truly say, 
“Here is something every American citizen 
should read." No matter what he thinks of 
industrial relations. no matter what his politics, 
his social position or his creed, every Ameri- 
can, in simple duty to his country and himself, 
ought to read “Public Opinion and the Steel 
Strike.” 


Though limited in scope, the report is of 
more importance to Americans generally than 
the first and more comprehensive book was. 
It strikes deeper. It goes beyond the steel 
strike, in implications if not in facts. It studies, 
in the light of the western Pennsylvania phases 
of a single industrial conflict, sets of circum- 
stances which are neither local nor temporary. 


Propaganda is the theme. Presuming that 
public opinion often is the decisive factor in 
industrial war, what feeds public opinion? 
When an army of workmen walked out of 
steel mills throughout the country, stopping a 
great basic industry, how accurately was the 
interested public informed ? 


Public opinion was misdirected systemati- 
cally, according to the commission of inquiry. 
Pulpit and press, unions and companies, public 
officials and welfare organizations—all failed, 
for one reason or another, to provide the pub- 
lic with accurate information. 


Trained students of social phenomena, in- 
dorsed by a commission of which Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell is chairman, here pre- 
sent detailed evidence in support of their con- 
tention that public opinion was scientifically 
poisoned and American law was brazenly be- 
trayed by press, church and government in 
order that strikers might be beaten—all with 
the implication that the same thing ‘may be 
expected elsewhere in America tomorrow. 


Prof. Alva W. Taylor commends this 
new book as one of the most challeng- 
ing published in many years. 





Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 
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New Books on 


Christ in Today’s Life 


In the amazingly puzzling times in which men find themselves today, 
there is no fact of greater significance, or more hope-radiating, than 
that thoughtful men are turning for guidance to the great Teacher 








and Master. New book catalogs bristle with striking titles which point 
to Him wh alone can lead men out of darkness into light. The 
Christian Century Press has selected t following as really great 


books. All of them endeavor to see 


sus, not merely as a hero of 


the first century, but as the true leader for men and nations in this 


twentieth century. 


Jesus and Life 
By Joseph F. McFadyen, D.D. 


A fresh and searching interpretation of the 
Gospel of Jesus in its social implications. 
The author, who is professor of New Testa- 
ment in Queen's University, Kingston, Can- 
ada, says in his preface: “We are realizing 
as never before that the christianizing of 
men, of all men, in their relations is not so 
much a matter of interest to the church as 
a matter of life and death for the world.” 


($2.00). 


The Guidance of Jesus for Today 
By Cecil John Cadoux, D.D. 


This book is an account of the teaching of 
Jesus from the standpoint of modern per- 
sonal and social need. Says Canon James 
Adderley: ‘‘It recalls by a shock to the be- 
wildering problem of applied Christianity 
and makes us once more suitably uncom- 
fortable. | want everybody to read it.” 
($2.00). 


The Open Light 
By Nathaniel Micklem, M.A. 


This interpretation of Christianity by one of 
England's younger Christian thinkers takes 
its title from William Morris's lines, “‘Look- 
ing up, at last we see the glimmer of the 
open light, from o'er the place where we 
would be.” The author says: “I hope this 
book may help to make Christianity appear 
more reasonable and more beautiful.” 


($2.00). 


Christianity and Christ 


By William Scott Palmer. 


“Twelve years ago,” says Dr. Palmer in his 
introductory note, “I! was profoundly influ- 
enced by the critical examination of Chris- 
tian documents and of Christian origins, by 
science generally and by the new movement 
in philosophy. I felt impelled to revise my 
religious beliefs. It was a kind of stock- 
taking, and took the form of a diary, now 
long out of print. Many trials have come 
upon the Christian religion and the church 
since then. It seems to be time for a new 
stock-takng on my part; and | propose to 
write a new diary and in it ask my new ques- 
tions and find, perhaps, new answers.’ Dr. 
Palmer is author of “Where Science and 


Religion Meet."" ($2.00). 


Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus 


By Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D. 


This is not a new book, but a new edition 
of a very great book by the noted head of 
New College, London. The Congregation- 
alist says of the book: “‘Its chief value is in 
its emphatic insistence upon the genuine- 


ness of the human experience of Jesus, 
coupled with the constant acceptance of 
the uniqueness of his nature as the only- 
begotten and well-loved Son of God.” 
($3.00). 


Note: Add 10 cents for postage on each book ordered. 


Here is a fine library of books on the greatest possible 
theme. Their possession and study will insure a 
fruitful year for any churchman or churchwoman. 
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